











FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING* 


CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE MIDDLE WEST AND SOUTH 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, MARCH 29, 30, 31, 1945 
CONVENTION CENTER: SINTON HOTEL 


PROGRAM 


THURSDAY, MARCH 29, 9:00 A.M., REGISTRATION, LoBBy (First FLoor) 


9:00 A.M., MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
Guitp Room, MEzzANINE FLOoR 


TuurRspDAY, 10:00 a.m., Rookwoop Room 
President WALTER R. AGARD, Presiding 


J. B. TicHENnER, Ohio State University, “An Approach to Horace” 

ANNABEL Horn, Wesleyan Conservatory, “Sir Walter and Latin” 

Bessiz S. RatHBuN, Central High School, Omaha, Neb., “Books, Biblio- 
philes, and Barbarians” 

James A. Kretst, St. Louis University, “A Note on St. Luke’s Account of 
the Annunciation” 

Grace L. BEEDE, University of South Dakota, “Proverbs and Proverbial 
Expressions in Plautus” 


THursDAY, 2:00 p.m., RookKwoop Room 


Essie Hitt, Little Rock High School, Little Rock, 
Arkansas, Presiding 


Dorrance S. WuirE, University of Iowa, “Our Press and Radio Public 
Relations’’** 
(Discussion introduced by Henry C. Monrcormry, Miami University) 
Joun L. HELLER, University of Minnesota, “Making and Keeping Friends of 
the Classics’”** 
(Discussion introduced by Vircrnta G. MARKHAM, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio) 
Cuar.es C. Mrerow, Carleton College, “Julius Caesar as a Man of Letters” 
RutH CARROLL, Pape School, Savannah, Georgia, “Post Mortem” 
Bruno MEINECKE, University of Michigan, “Permanent Aspects of Greek 
and Roman Medicine” (Illustrated) 


THuRSDAY, 4:30 P.M. 


The Committee on Educational Policies will meet in the Colonial Room, 
Mezzanine Floor. 
THurspay, 7:00 P.M. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION BANQUET ($2.58 per plate) 
(INFORMAL) 

* This meeting has been canceled but the program is printed as a matter of 
record.—Ed. 

** To be followed by a fifteen-minute discussion period. 
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Rooxwoop Room 
B. L. ULtman, University of North Carolina, Presiding 


Addresses of Welcome: 
RayMONnD WALTERS, President, University of Cincinnati 
CLauDE V. Courter, Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati 
Response for the Association: 
Cuartes E. Littie, George Peabody College for Teachers 
A Musical Tetralogy: 
Bruno MEINECKE, University of Michigan 
Souvenir de Forum Romanum 
1. Maiestas Romana 2. An Ode to Virgil 3. Nox 4. Lalage 
Presidential Address: 
WALTER R. Acarp, University of Wisconsin, ‘Classicism as a Contemporary 
Guide” 
Frmay, Marcu 30, 7:30 a.m., COFFEE SHOP 
State Vice-Presidents will meet for breakfast, Secretary NoRMAN J. DE Wirt, 
Presiding 
Frmay, 9:00 a.m., Rooxwoop Room 
Mars M. WestincTon, Hanover College, Presiding 


ALFRED C. SCHLESINGER, Oberlin College, ‘Can Tragedy Be WrittenNow?” 
KATHERINE M. METznER, Triadelphia High School, Wheeling, West Virginia, 
“Was All Gaul Divided Into Three Parts?” 
PANEL Discussion on “What Can We Learn from the Army Area and Lan- 
guage Study Program?” 
The Panel: Mars M. Westincton, Hanover College, Presiding 
Frep S. Dunnam, University of Michigan 
Henry M. GeEtston, Butler University 
Joun N. Hovcs, Ohio State University 
Mark E. Hutcninson, Cornell College 
Discussion from the floor is invited. 


Fray, 12:15 p.m., BALLROOM, GROUND FLOOR 


SUBSCRIPTION LUNCHEON ($1.55) 
Frank H. Cow tes, College of Wooster, Presiding 


Greetings and suggestions for co-operative action from sister organizations 
will be read. 

Latin songs will be sung, led by Mars WEsTINGTON, Hanover College, Mrs. 
WESTINGTON accompanying 


Fripay, 2:00 p.m., Rookwoop Room 


PANEL Discussion on “Planning for Postwar High-School Latin” 
The Panel: Jonaz W. D. Sx1res, Westminster College, Presiding 
Mrs. PAULINE EMERSON BurTON, Edward D. Libbey High 
School, Toledo, Ohio 
W. L. Carr, Colby College 
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LENORE GEWEEKE, Illinois State Normal University 
WILiraM R. HEnngs, S.J., Loyola University 
Epcar A. MENK, Ball State Teachers’ College 
Mrs. NELLIE Price RosEBAUGH, Glenville High School, Cleve- 
land 
B. L. ULtman, University of North Carolina 
Critics from the floor: 
Mark E. Hutcuinson, Cornell College 
KaTuRyn KirtLey, Senior High School, Owensboro, Kentucky 
A. PELZER WAGENER, College of William and Mary 
DorranceE S. WHITE, State University of Iowa 


Frmay, 4:30 P.M. 
Tea, Taft Museum, 316 Pike Street 


Fripay, 7:30 p.m., Rookwoop Room 
GERTRUDE SmiTH, University of Chicago, Presiding 


NATHAN M. Pusey, President of Lawrence College, ““The Humanities Course 
at Wesleyan University” 

Vircit M. HANCHER, President of the University of Iowa, “The Classics in 
Postwar Liberal Education” 

Davin M. Rosinson, Johns Hopkins University, “Greece and Italy—Today 
and Tomorrow” (Illustrated) 


SATURDAY, Marcu 31, 7:30 a.m., CoFFEE SHOP 
The Committee on Educational Policies will meet for breakfast. 
SATURDAY, 9:00 a.m., Rookwoop Room 
First Vice-President ALFRED P. Hamitton, Millsaps College, Presiding 
Frep S. Dunnam, University of Michigan, “What Language Do You Speak?” 
W. A. OLDFATHER, University of Illinois, “Latin as Our Postwar Internationa 
Language’’* 
RutH Dunnam, Mansfield High School, Mansfield, Ohio, “We Are Contempo- 
raries of Epoch-Making Changes” 
Artuur M. Youne, University of Akron, ‘Monastic Life in Greece” (Tllus- 
trated) 
SATURDAY, 10:30 a.m., Rookwoop Room 
BustnEss SESSION, Forty-First ANNUAL MEETING, 
President WALTER R. AGARD, Presiding 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


C. C. Mierow, Chairman Grace L. Beede, Chairman 
Pauline E. Burton John L. Heller 

W. C. Korfmacher Essie Hill 

H. J. Leon Annabel Horn 


* To be followed by a fifteen-minute discussion period. 
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Charlotte Ludlum Norman B. Johnson 
Gertrude Malz Dorrance S. White 


COMMITTEE ON ARRANGEMENTS 


Sister Ann Marie, St. Ursula Academy; Miss M. Julia Bentley, Hughes 
High School; Miss Bess M. Bolan, Western Hills High School; Mrs. John L. 
Caskey, University of Cincinnati; Miss Clara Fink, Hughes High School; 
Mrs. Louise Foster, Terrace Park High School; Miss Ruth Grove, Withrow 
High School; Father Morris E. Henderson, S. J., Xavier University; Sister 
Mary Mildred, R. S. M., Our Mother of Mercy High School; Malcolm 
McGregor, University of Cincinnati; Miss Laura Riffe, Walnut Hills High 
School; Rodney P. Robinson, University of Cincinnati; Sister Rose Agnes, 
Our Lady of Cincinnati College; Miss Alma Stanton, Hillsdale School; 
Brother Gerard Sullivan, S.M., Purcell High School; Miss Alice Wilson, Wal- 
nut Hills High School; W. T. Semple, University of Cincinnati, Chairman. 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 


The headquarters hotel for the Forty-First Annual Meeting of The Classical 
Association of the Middle West and South is the Hore Sinton, Fourth and 
Vine Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Rates are as follows: Single, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 
Double, $4.00, $5.00, $5.50, $6.00; with twin beds, 
$5.00, $6.00, $7.00 
Other hotels in the immediate vicinity are: 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, Fifth and Race Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Rates: $3.50 up, single $6.00 up, double; $6.50 up, twin beds 
Hotel Gibson, Fourth and Walnut Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Rates: $3.00 up, single $4.50 up, double; $5.50 up, with twin beds 
All of these hotels in Cincinnati are in the downtown district. All may be 
reached from the Union Terminal by bus, Route U, which runs every six 
minutes from the Terminal to downtown Cincinnati; or by taxicab,—approxi- 
mate fare $1.00. 

The Taft Museum is at 316 Pike Street, and may be reached by walking 

east on Fourth Street about six blocks. 


MEMORANDUM: Owing to the need of making catering arrangements 
well in advance, members who plan to attend the banquet Thursday evening 
and the luncheon Friday noon are urged to send in their reservations as soon 
as possible to the Chairman of the Committee on Local Arrangements, Pro- 
fessor W. T. Semple, 1202 Times Star Building, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

Members are also urged to make their hotel reservations well in advance. 
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WAR IN THE AENEID 


| IS a commonplace of the military manuals that, while war al- 

ters its instruments conformably with technical advance, the 
nature and the objects of war and its general principles have under- 
gone no substantial change in the course of history. Its nature is 
the violent clash of two or more national groups which have been 
unable to reach a satisfactory agreement by peaceful means, its 
object is to impress the will of the victor on the defeated, and its 
general principles are such simple things as outflanking, surprise 
attack, superior force brought suddenly to bear ata single point, 
and the like. But while the manuals and the military lecturers are 
rightly insisting on these things and while we submit to their col- 
lective wisdom in silence, actually most people feel that this war is 
different, “this war” always being the one in which they are actu- 
ally engaged. 

Under these circumstances it becomes very enlightening some- 
times to be engaged in the study of a war-poem of antiquity and 
distinction, and to find how correct according to it the manuals 
and the instructors-at-arms are; also incidentally to find how some 
of the techniques regarded as ultra-modern are hoary with age in 
reality. This has been my experience in thinking out a new course 
for upper-division students on the Aeneid of Vergil and the Augus- 
tan Age; and, as the Aeneid now belongs in the same category as 
Shakespeare’s plays and Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, much be- 
lauded but seldom read, it has seemed that it might prove not only 
of interest but of some value to retail portions of my experience, 
especially as the battle-field of the last six books of the Aeneid lies 
in that same Italy which we have had only too much cause to re- 
member in this last year. And it is only with Aeneid vu—xui that I 
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shall be dealing; the earlier books contain little for the student of 
war apart from the second, where the fall of Troy is so graphically 
depicted. In that book there is plenty of street fighting, it is true, 
attack and resistance from house to house, fire, demolitions, sur- 
prise encounters, changing of uniforms to trick the enemy,? but they 
are all parts of a struggle which has reached its last hour, and so 
represent for the most part only desperation and not ordered war, 
if indeed war can ever be ordered. On the other hand, the books 
from the seventh to the twelfth inclusive are the story of a great 
campaign, complex in military character as well as in concurrent 
political démarches, and were, it may surprise even some classical 
readers of this article to be reminded, regarded by the poet himself 
as the greater and more important portion of the work.’ It is true 
that Napoleon thought very poorly of them from the military 
standpoint and equally true that Vergil was not a professor of mili- 
tary science, but Napoleon did not have to adapt the theory of 
warfare to a great national epic, nor did Vergil have to evolve strat- 
egy in the council-room and achieve tactical success in the field. 
Equally true is it that Vergil’s handling of warfare has been un- 
favorably estimated as compared with Homer’s, and it may be that 
his treatment of the aristeiai (“derring-do”) of his individual fight- 
ers falls below the Homeric standard, but there is little grasp 
manifested in Homer of a wide-reaching campaign with its multi- 
farious activities.* All this depreciation of Vergil is part of the en- 
thusiasm of the nineteenth century over the primitive or what is 
taken to be the primitive; the pendulum swings back somewhat in 
the twentieth as it is realized that ‘‘to write the supreme epic of an 
empire like the Roman is not given to any but a deep thinker and a 
great artist.’ 


1 Successively: Aeneid 11, 355-369; 442-450; 309-311; 460-468; 370-385; 386-395. 
The word Aeneid will be omitted in all subsequent references. 

2 See vir, 44 f. If any skeptic inquires why in that case Vergil selected books 1, rv, 
and v1 for reading before the court of Augustus, my reply is that for such a performance 
he had to select detachable books; books vii—xu form an integer that did not lend itself 
to the particular purpose of a recitatio. 

* Because there was no need; the wrath of Achilles is an incident of a ten years’ war, 
forgotten though that often is. 

4 J. Wight Duff, A Literary History of Rome from the Origins to the Close of the Golden 
Age, second edition (London, T. Fisher Unwin [1910]), p. 482. 
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Nothing is more conspicuous in the present world-conflict than 
the political and diplomatic maneuvers associated with the actual 
armed endeavor. Grave students of history and of international 
politics devote their attention, and perhaps justly so, more to the 
play of political action and reaction than to campaigns, fully cog- 
nizant of the fact that wars have been won in the field only to be 
lost in the council determining the conditions of peace; and, even 
without anticipating the end, that military action has been af- 
fected psychologically by the news leaking through to the troops 
of Machiavellian intriguing set on foot on the home front.5 

Aeneas and his Trojan band have barely established their 
“beach-head”’ at the Tiber’s mouth when their astute leader, rec- 
ognizing the tenuous character of his hold, attempts to forge 
diplomatic relations with the nearest competent local authority, 
King Latinus of Laurentum. These efforts proceed favorably until 
Turnus, prince of the warlike Rutulians adjacent, seeing his inter- 
ests threatened,® intervenes in Latin affairs, and takes advantage 
of an unfortunate “incident,”’ the shooting of a pet deer by Iulus, 
Aeneas’ son, and the subsequent rural squabble, to work on the 
instinctive human feeling for revenge, with the aid of the leading 
Latin women, who certainly all through Vergil’s account are in- 
finitely more deadly than the males; almost any modern man has 
been horrified by the bloodthirsty attitude of his women-folk in 
time of war.® King Latinus, old and experienced, demurred ;° 

The gray-haired king refrained his hand; recoiled 


Averse from task he loathed; and hid himself 
Obscurely in the dark. 


Then comes the gathering of the clans as well-cultivated propa- 
ganda stirs up the Italian folk to expel the “foreigner,” and the 
Trojan leader finds himself literally with his back to the Tuscan 


5 T use the word Machiavellian in the conventional sense, fully conscious that in the 
field of present-day international diplomacy Machiavelli would probably appear a very 
forthright and honest individual. 

* These are concretized in a prospective royal marriage with Latinus’ daughter 
Lavinia, after the European manner. 

7 You cannot have a war without an “incident”’; it is unorthodox. 

* The writer was sepulchrally addressed by a lady in 1917 thus: “We've got to ill 
all the Germans, Doctor! It’s the only way!” 

* vi, 618 f. 
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Sea and destitute of allies to share the growing danger. And at that 
very moment Turnus launches an embassy to enlist the aid of 
Diomede, ancient foe of Aeneas at Troy.’ Rutulians, Latins, sub- 
jects of Diomede—the net of alliance is being drawn around Aeneas 
with never a blow yet struck in real war. An opponent can be 
diplomatically strangled without recourse to arms, teste Czecho- 
slovakia, 

Aeneas was desperate, when the suggestion comes to him from 
no less an authority than Father Tiber himself to do some diplo- 
matic scouting at the court of King Evander of Pallanteum, an 
Arcadian wanderer who personifies, like Diomede and Aeneas him- 
self, the westward trek of dispossessed participants, both victors 
and vanquished, in the Trojan War. Dictum factum; taking a mili- 
tary chance—and they must be taken—he left his camp and sailed 
up the Tiber for “‘conversations” with Evander. He found him and 
his people incapable of any sizable help since Turnus had “im- 
mobilized” them by heavy military pressure." However, he had a 
tip for Aeneas. Etruria was thirsting to recover from the realms of 
Turnus a royal fugitive from justice named Mezentius, but could 
not unite under a home leader; never mind if Vergil introduces an 
oracle to explain the notorious inability of the twelve Etruscan 
principalities to combine for common action. They were as a mat- 
ter of fact awaiting a foreign captain. They had solicited Evander, 
but he realized that he was too old; let Aeneas try in his stead.” 
Aeneas promptly offered himself for the somewhat invidious and 
difficult task and got himself adopted with an alacrity which would 
surprise the high managers of the United Nations of today. And 
so by the opening of the tenth book Vergil has ingeniously ar- 
ranged the line-up—the Allied Powers: Etruria, Evander’s Pal- 
lanteum with a “token force,’’ and the Trojans, with Aeneas as 
commander-in-chief of all forces by land and sea, the air being still 


10 vir1, 9-17. 

11 yy11, 472 f. “Of help for war, considering our great name, scant strength have we 
to offer,” says Evander. We have had a like experience as regards the military worth 
of certain national reputations, but King Evander was at least honest about his situa- 
tion as an ally who might bring more liabilities than assistance. 


8 vit, 470-519. 
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the exclusive property of the Olympians and their agents; and on 
the other side of the political fence the Italian Axis, namely, 
Turnus and his Rutulians, the unfortunately involved Latins, and 
miscellaneous Italian city-states obligated to both of the greater 
powers.” Thus the conception of a “global” war is set up, very 
interestingly and convincingly. 

These intricacies of policy have been presented in highly con- 
densed form merely to serve as a background for the rest and to 
give in passing some idea of the care with which Vergil has or- 
ganized and set up the “flats” before which his players act out 
their parts as warriors. Aeneas is put before us in a very favorable 
diplomatic aspect throughout these negotiations, dignified, skilful, 
courteous, adroit. But, the pieces once set with infinite patience on 
the international chessboard, all else gives way to the arbitrament 
of arms. Here we shall not linger on the infinite opportunities pre- 
sented by ancient warfare for depicting the aristeiai of particular 
heroes, a practice paralleled perhaps by the citations that accom- 
pany modern military awards and are not always exactly inspired 
writing; save for the charm of phrase with which the poet invests 
them here and there, they are apt to read as dully to us as to the 
men of old the narratives of our mass-bombings and concentrated 
artillery preparations would seem painfully prosaic and unheroic. 
Other men, other customs! I wish rather to touch on some circum- 
stances of ancient and modern warfare that suggest coincidence, 
with a promise not to push the finding of resemblances too far, the 
usual pitfall digged for him who tries to explain the past too easily 
in terms of today. There is here, as elsewhere, a service to be ren- 
dered the truth. 

We are apt to think of the harnessing of industry to war as some- 
thing particularly modern, yet it must always have been so hitched, 
and it is only the vastness of the modern scale that suggests unique- 
ness. Rearmament rings briskly in the seventh Aeneid as the Ital- 
ian peoples take to the field of war; to say nothing of minor indus- 
tries, there are five great cities setting up their forges and fashion- 

18 The attempt to enlist Diomede went astray; x1, 243-295. This is very important 


because Diomede’s neutrality balances off against the small help that Evander of 
Pallanteum could afford actually to send. 
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ing new equipment.“ And agriculture, as this country knows full 
well, suffers rude dislocations: 
To making arms all honor of the plow 


And pruning-hook, all zeal to follow share, 
Succumbs; their fathers’ blades they edge in fire. 


The divine workshop of Vulcan had set the pace as it dropped all 
ordinary lines of production, such as forging Jove’s thunderbolts, 
to produce the arms of Aeneas, culminating in that wondrous shield 
whereon Aeneas bore “‘the fame and fates of his posterity.” In that 
foundry 


Bronze flowed in streams and metal too of gold, 
And steel, wound-making, molt’n in furnaces, 


while the giant artisans 


With mighty strength in rhythm raised their arms 
And turned the red-hot mass with pliers huge. 


How tell people that war never pays? All is brisk and cheerful; 
money appears from out of air by a magic never adequately ex- 
plained by economists; disused factories are filled with thronging 
life; flags are flying; drums are beating; bugles are shattering the 
air. So Vergil saw it and wrote it down, and in the swing of his 
hexameters the engines of destruction sound like great instruments 
of music, even though the basic diapason is sombre. And Vergil 
never forgets that; he leaves us, for contrast, the immortal portrait 
of young Menoetes the Arcadian," 

Who shrank from war, although he shrank in vain; 

By Lerna’s stream where fishes leap, he plied 

His art—there stood his simple hut—unversed 

In those employments dear to men of power. 


But he shall not escape the vortex any more than Pallas, who, 
burning for glory, leaped lightly into the whirlpool of war to find 
his first day of action-front his last as well.’* And to my own mind 
comes like a flash the face of a friend of other days whose war ex- 


4 This and the following items in succession: viz, 629 f.; 635 f.; 731; 445 f.; 452 f. 
% xm, 517-521: “Kings must have slaves; men climb to eminence over men’s graves.” 
16 x, 508. 
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perience was two short hours. Somehow Vergil misses nothing. So 
when we are ensombred in reading his poem, as any thoughtful 
man past forty must be in these times, he calls up gallant youth, 
the young officer so recently commissioned, proud of his uniform,” 


In midst of column notable to view 
For martial cloak and eke his graven sword. 


We do not know then that Fate assigns him less than half a dozen 
hours of combat at the most—‘“‘Heaven from all creatures hides the 
book of Fate’”—or we could never be persuaded so much as even to 
live.’8 

But we forget all that when we are carried away with the “pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of glorious war,” and when shall we be 
more so than when we see all the branches of the service paraded 
before us, strangely unified out of marvellous diversity? Catalogues 
are rarely literary’® but there is some kind of charm wrought on us, 
the charm of continuous excitement and surprise, when we meet in 
the Aeneid the mobile troops”® with 


Glaucus and Lades whom Imbraeus once 
Had reared in Lycia, and in equal arms 
Had trained to join in battle hand to hand 
Or, mounted, to outstrip the speed of winds 


once on horses, now on jeeps; after whom come the sharpshooters 
with their pouches of bullets and their slings, the dead shots from 
Praeneste; and the commando troops armed with ugly 


Crookt blades for fighting in the hand to hand; 


and flame-throwers with their spears so spurred that burning tow 
and pitch can be attached to them to carry fire into the foeman’s 
stockades. Already we are breathless, but on they come, the men of 
heavy metal shields that form a fence in front, to left, and overhead 
a moving mass of hard-tanned leather and of bronze seeming to 


17 viii, 587 f. 18 Cf. Lucan, Pharsalia tv, 519. 

19 One excepts, of course, the Catalogue of the Ships in Homer and Vergil’s Gathering 
of the Clans in the seventh Aeneid and the Blue Book of Tuscany in the tenth. 

2° Five branches successively: x11, 343-345; vm, 686 f.; 732; rx, 535 f.; 505. The 
slingers with their bullets were deadly at reasonable range; cf. rx, 588 f. 
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offer no single feeble joint, the machine-like phalanx that antici- 
pated tanks by two thousand years and seemed in its day to 
have said the last word in military science just as tanks appeared 
to do in the dark days of 1940’s spring; yet elsewhere Vergil will 
show it thrown into complete confusion by a huge rock dropped 
from above that shatters utterly the mechanism of the formation 
and leaves mangled corpses and inextricably tangled metal strew- 
ing the ground, just as a tank struck by a sizable shell or properly 
attended to with a Molotov cocktail is the most forlorn-looking 
item in a world of battered things.“ Then there are the warriors 
who terrorize the foe by theatrical devices of lion-skins so dressed 
that the bristles of the mane and the grinning teeth overtop the 
wearer,” even as the boyish knights of the upper air paint, like the 
dear children they are at heart, strange and horrible faces on their 
planes’ snouts. And that must be the signal corps; they carry 
highly polished shields, and from far down the road we have caught 
the flash and blank, flash and blank of their arms now upraised, 
now lowered.” They will heliograph orders in battle or report 
movements of troops. And what, pray, can this be? A detachment 
of the Women’s Army Corps headed by an officer in a very smart 
uniform! That is Captain (acting Major) Camilla, and what a roar 
goes up as she marches by, a soldier every inch of her!™ 


Her white neck draped in royal purple’s sheen, 
Her tresses twined about with clasp of gold, 

She bore the Lycian quiver on her back 

And shouldered shepherd’s myrtle, shod with steel. 


But no! The tumult and the shouting dies; she passes on to war, 
and who to war passes on, old or young, man or woman, ill-favored 
or lovely, rolls the dice with Death. ‘Cover her face; her beauty 
dazzles; she died young.” 

The Medical Corps we shall have to see at work in the field; it 
does not lend itself to the glamor of parade, but follows where 
war’s harvest has been reaped, if by any chance it may save some. 

1 rx, 515-518. 

2 vii, 666 f. 

23 Allow me to romance a little here on the strength of x, 261 f. 


% v1, 814-817. Camilla is the last figure in the procession of the Italian forces in the 
seventh Aeneid; we have assigned her the same place in our mythical parade. 
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We may lightly forget what an ancient institution it is, and yet 
what folly to forget, for man never made wounds man did not try 
to staunch. Iapyx, the army doctor who appears in the twelfth 
Aeneid, had had, so tells the poet, chances of other brilliant careers 
which Apollo offered him, the art of prophecy, the poet’s gifts, 
surpassing archery, but he had a father who lay sick unto death 
and for his sake*® } 
To know the powers of herbs and healing art 


He chose, and setting glory to one side, 
To practise craft that did not call for speech. 


Evidently the breezy bedside manner was not the vogue in those 
days. We have a Rembrandtian portrait of the aged physician 
working on prince Aeneas, wounded by a chance arrow, sped no 
man knew how, by chance or deity :* 

The old man, girt about with robe rolled back 

In Healer’s fashion, much essayed in vain 

With hand of leech and potent Phoebus-drugs; 


In vain his right the fell dart’s lodgment sounds 
And at the steel with powerful pincers grips. 


But things were not going well, and something as radical as sulfa 
drugs was indicated. Nor was it lacking; into the surgeon’s water- 
basin the divine mother dropped it (they called it “dittany” then), 
with magic results: 

On sudden pain from all his body fled, 

And deep within the wound the blood was staunched; 

Obsequious to the leech’s hand the steel 


All uncompelled fell out, and strength returned 
New-born in all its vigor to the prince. 


The doctor cries in humble adoration: “‘This is the Lord’s doing 
and it is marvelous in our eyes,” as many a doctor has cried in like 
case since, and must, if unarrogant, often yet so cry to the end of 
time. 

There are found as well in the last six books all the ordinary de- 
vices of war, and of these a word presently, but for the moment 
one comes fascinated from his morning paper to the tenth Aeneid 


% x11, 395-397. 
%* x11, 400-404. The dittany cure is in verses 411-424, especially the last four lines. 
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with its story of the beachhead seizures on the Italian coast by 
Aeneas and his Tuscan allies.” 


Meantime Aeneas from the lofty ships 
His troops by gangways landed on the shore, 


so that one is really thunderstruck at the modernity of it all. The 
crews 


Observed the eddying of receding wave 
And cast themselves adown in shallow seas, 


while others swarmed down the oars. Tarchon, the Tuscan prince, 
spied what he took for uninterrupted sandy beach, and drove his 
ship ahead full speed for the spot, but, unluckily for him, there was 
an uncharted reef there; his boat struck hard and began to break 
up. How present all this in prose? This is today’s version: ‘‘Our 
troops were successful in establishing a bridgehead on Beach X 
with the loss of only one vessel, the Centaur, out of a formation of 
thirty. It was, fortunately, possible to rescue the wrecked vessel’s 
entire complement. Brisk fighting continues by latest advices.” 
Brisk fighting indeed, for the Rutulian prince Turnus sensed the 
adversary’s peril and his opportunity :8 

Let us confront them by the wave whiles yet 

Confusion reigns and cramped legs totter still. 


So Kesselring must have expressed himself at Salerno on that same 
Italian coast. 

A moment since it was said that we should find in the last six 
books of the Aeneid all the usual devices of war. I set down, with- 
out claiming to have exhausted the possibilities or to have estab- 
lished an ordered sequence, these: the loss of a good ambush ter- 
rain through misjudgment of the definitive issue; surprise attacks; 
violation of orders by subordinate officers with great peril to the 
force under their command where superior authority had issued 
strict instructions for a policy of defense only; application of all 
efforts to prevent the junction of two enemy forces; the bafflement 
of cavalry forced by the exigencies of the case to resort to infantry 


27 x, 287-307. 
28 x, 282 f. 
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tactics; a flanking movement coupled with surprise.”® And there is 
as well a general’s last word before launching the attack, noble in 
appeal, noble too in brevity 3° 

Men, now the greatest deed is done; of dread 

For what remains, be naught; prepare your arms; 

Forestall the war with hope and heart; you know 

What you must do when God gives sign to strike; 

No tarrying, no argument, no fear! 


And one might add, no rhetoric! 

And finally, there is one high spot, and every war brings at least 
one, where the whole issue of the struggle might have been deter- 
mined far otherwise than in fact it was if the leader involved had 
only recognized the critical moment when it arrived and taken the 
action appropriate to that moment. Turnus the Rutulian has 
launched his powerful and highly successful attack on the camp of 
the Trojans near the Tiber mouth, and in panic, with their prince 
Aeneas far away on embassy for much needed allies, they have 
fled in rout. Then*™ 

If to the victor instant thought had come, 


Bars burst, to let his comrades through the gates, 
For Troy, for war, that day had been the last. 


Turnus’ fortunes never mounted to that height again; it was the 
moment of happy destiny, but rage and the sheer lust of strife 
rendered him infuriate. 

What determines military victory? To credit some writers, es- 
pecially our war-correspondents, who discuss the matter with an 
apparent profundity that first amazes, then alarms, it is a very 
deep business about which mere civilians (other than themselves) 
should have no opinion whatever; and this view is, I think unfor- 
tunately, reinforced by certain eminent persons who shall be name- 
less because it is unnecessary to name them. But actually the con- 


*® Successively: x1, 901-905; rx, 33 f. and x11, 544-547 sqq.; rx, 41-43 and 675 f.; 
X, 238-240; 360; x1, 511-520. 

* x1, 14-20. The brevity of this appeal is much more convincing than the long 
harangues provided his military men by Livy. Or should one say, more accurately, 
provided his rhetorically minded readers? 

1 rx, 757-759. 
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stituents of military victory, stripped of the technical jargon in 
which they are served up to us with a painful crambe repetita 
effect, are exceedingly simple. Beyond Confederate General For- 
rest’s “gettin’ thar with the most men fustest,” we have deceit, 
surprise, good old outflanking, and toujours l’audace, to which 
should be added first-class intelligence work, if you can get it. 
“Unsuccessful generals appear to be fools; yet often their plans 
were logically sound but based on incorrect information.” There 
is the political background too whereby the statesman who has 
made a false move shifts the burden adroitly and consciencelessly 
on the unhappy soldier, whose mouth is closed by the rules of the 
service. Let us take the testimony of one of the world’s supreme 
military geniuses—says Napoleon: 


A general never knows anything with certainty. ... His understanding is 
that of inspiration; data to reach a knowledge of localities are so contingent 
on events that nothing is learnt by experience. ...It is finally the gift to 
take in the military situation at a glance which great generals have received 
from nature. War is composed of nothing but accidents. 


Strange as it may seem, the Aeneid, although a poem and in many 
ways a highly imaginative work of art, is the best possible elabora- 
tion of Napoleon’s unquestionably sound analysis. One sees 
through it all the terrific confusion which is the characteristic of 
the best-ordered war.® Turnus was a first-rate fighter and in many 
ways deserved to win, but he was guilty of two fatal errors—the 
one already detailed above, the other, when, having decided on a 
sound ambuscade to cut off Aeneas’ flanking movement, he allowed 
himself to be distracted from the policy by an apparently success- 
ful threat of Aeneas’ main forces against the city of Laurentum, 
forgetting that the destruction of the enemy leader would blow the 
Trojan-Tuscan combination sky-high. Aeneas was a good general, 
and his idea of creating a diversion in the course of a pitched battle 


* Mr. Noel Annan in the New Statesman, Sept. 4, 1943, p. 157, col. 3. He also supplies 
the quotation from Napoleon’s Maxims which follows. Julius Caesar has a priceless 
remark on an ineffective intelligence officer in the Bellum Gallicum rv, 21, 9. 

8 Mr. Annan again: “In practice the wildest confusion reigns. There are never enough 
roads—or there are too many, and one’s forces have to be dispersed; the ground seems 
to dictate unsound dispositions.” 
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by weakening most of his line in order to effect a heavy concentra- 
tion at one point so that he might with this mass launch a deter- 
mined thrust at the city which was his ultimate though not imme- 
diate objective, was no doubt brilliant, but it was attended with 
great danger and in fact with the possibilities of first-class disaster, 
at least to anyone but a fate-hero. He was justified by the event, 
but it was, like so many military operations, a terrific gamble, and 
even the “sure things” have an awkward habit of backfiring in war. 

The ages that succeeded that of Vergil found in his work a man- 
ual of encyclopedic wisdom. The superior modern is apt to be 
faintly amused at such an attitude, but when I consider how thor- 
oughly I have been compelled to think of war even in some of its 
fundamental aspects by a rereading of the Aeneid for quite other 
purposes, one grows less sure that we are the people and that wis- 
dom shall die with us. Vergil is the great teacher; he does not tell 
you everything because he does not know everything, but he makes 
you think about everything, and to that kind of teacher the world 


turns forever back. 
WILLIAM Harpy ALEXANDER 
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POLYBIUS OF MEGALOPOLIS 
THE GREEK ADMIRER OF ROME 


: Bien fatal field of Leuctra (371 B.c.) ended a Spartan hegem- 
ony which had weighed heavily on the Peloponnesus for 

over two centuries and on the whole of Greece for thirty-five 
years. If the defeat of the Spartans was unexpected, the resulting 
Theban hegemony came as a surprise.! Greece had not realized that 
Thebes had produced one of the greatest Greek statesmen and 
generals that ever lived in Epaminondas, and an equally con- 
summate general in Pelopidas.? If the claws of Sparta were ever to 
be cut, it was obvious that the Messenian exiles must be restored 
and a new city of Messene founded on the slopes of Mount Ithome 
—of the great walls then erected there are still stately remains. 
Therefore Epaminondas promptly followed up his victory by in- 
vading Peloponnesus. But he was not content with reconstituting 
the old Messenia. Arcadia, the Greek Switzerland, cut off from the 
sea, inhabited by a sparse population of brave mountaineers, only 
partly organized in cities, of which Orchomenus, Mantinea, and 
Tegea were the chief, largely living in tribal villages, yet tracing 
their history back to the earliest emergence of the Greek race and 
dialectally connected with the Greeks of Cyprus (only softening 
their native wildness by music),? had to be galvanized into new 
forms of political life. The genius of Epaminondas conceived an 
Arcadian League, with a new federal capital, so that no existing 
city should be jealous.‘ His eye fixed on the center of the largest of 
Arcadia’s upland plains, ringed by mountains, and traversed by 
the chief river of Peloponnesus, the Alpheus, which flows north- 
ward on its western side till it finds an outlet through the moun- 
tains westward to the sea. The site was admirably chosen: it is thus 
described by Sir James Frazer: 

1 Polybius 11, 39, 8. rapaddétws; dveArlorws. 

2 Td., v1. 43, 5. “The successes of the Thebans were due not to the form of their consti- 
tution, but to the high quality of their leading men.” 

3 Id., tv, 20, 4. The people of Cynaetha became savage because they were the only 
Arcadians who neglected music: “for music that is real music is beneficial indeed to all 
men but for Arcadians it is indispensable.” 


4 Pausanias vit. 27, 2: rijs wédews 5¢ olmor}s "Exauwdvias 6 OnBaios civ rh dixaly 
kadotro dy* robs re yap "Apxddas obros fv 6 dreyelpas és rdv cvvorxiopov. . . . 
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Megalopolis stood in the great western plain of Arcadia, which like the great 
eastern plain of Mantinea and Tegea extends in a direction from north to 
south. In natural beauty the plain of Megalopolis is far superior to its eastern 
neighbour. The latter is a bare monotonous flat, unrelieved by trees or rivers 
and enclosed by barren mountains, so that its general aspect is somewhat 
dreary and depressing; only towards its northern end do the mountains rise 
in grander masses and with more picturesque outline. The plain of Mega- 
lopolis, on the other hand, is surrounded by mountains of fine and varied 
outlines, some of the slopes of which are clothed with wood, and the surface 
of the plain itself is diversified with copses and undulating downs and hillocks, 
refreshed by numerous streams shaded with plane trees, and watered by the 
broad though shallow stream of the Alpheus winding through its midst. 
The scenery, in contrast to that of the eastern plain, is eminently bright, 
smiling, and cheerful. It is perhaps seen at its best after rain on a fine morning 
in early summer. The vegetation is then green, the air pellucid, the outline 
of the environing mountains is sharp and clear and their tints vary from deep 
purple to lilac. 


In the center of the plain a tributary, the Helisson, runs westward 
from the Maenalian hills to the Alpheus. Today in summer a mere 
runnel in a wide stony bed, which by changing its course frequently 
in alternating curves it is constantly enlarging, it must in antiquity 
have run more straight and perennially, dividing the plain in two.® 
At a spot a few miles from its junction with the Alpheus there is a 
strip of level ground both north and south of the Helisson, with an 
irregular oblong of hilly ground bounding it on north and south, 
and partly on east and west. The area so enclosed was approxi- 
mately 800 acres. The statesman had great ideas, and he determined 
to lay out a great city, to be called Megalopolis. It was not mere 
megalomania that prompted him or the Arcadians. A city so placed 
was able to guard the pass into Laconia a few miles away, and while 
it and Messene stood, he argued, the Spartans would be penned 
in their own territory. 

The first task was to erect the walls, whose circumference was to 
be fifty stades (nearly six miles). They were slightly longer than 


5 While excavating we found with difficulty a pool for bathing by the south bank, 
but before we left,the stream had already deserted the south and was eating away the 
north bank. But with a wide opening and an unfilled river bed the city could never have 
stood so many sieges. Cleomenes found a weak spot in the walls, but there is no indica- 
tion that he entered by way of the Helisson. 
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those of Sparta, the circumference of which was forty-eight, but 
as the area enclosed was long and irregular, the new city was only 
half the size of Sparta.® Yet it was a large area to fill, and it never 
seems to have been filled. If its military defenders totaled 15,000 
in 318 B.c., that implies a population of 60,000;’ yet when it fell, 
Polybius says, it was as large and as strong as Sparta. It stood 
many sieges, as from Agis m in 330 and Polyperchon in 318, and 
no doubt the Spartans were often near its walls in vain, till in 222 
Cleomenes entered at a weak point. He offered to leave without 
doing any damage if the city would henceforth take the Spartan 
side, but the defenders, who had retired, under the influence of 
Philopoemen refused his offer and nearly stoned his envoys, 
whereupon he did as much damage as possible to the city and walls 
before he retired.* The line of the walls has been traced, conclu- 
sively on the north bank and with some probability on the south, 
by Mr. W. Loring, and the figures of Polybius appear to be correct.® 

The first suggestion of a united Arcadia is ascribed by Xenophon 
to Callibius and Proxenus of Tegea,’® by Diodorus to Lycomedes 
of Mantinea, whom in error he calls a Tegean." The deputies were 
~ to be called the murioi, i.e., a large and indefinite number. For 
them a meeting place was required. No doubt the first building to 
be erected in the great city was the Council Hall, called by Pausa- 
nias the Thersilion. The excavations of the British School at Athens 
have uncovered its foundations just north of the theater on the 
south side of the Helisson. It was an oblong hall, 218 by 172 feet, 
reminding one of the Hall of Initiation at Eleusis, with five parallel 
rows of columns on the north, east, and west sides, but on the south 
side only one, dividing the bema for the speakers from a stately 

6 Polybius rx, 26a. 

7 Plutarch, Cleomenes 23-S. 

8 Diodorus xvi 71; Polybius 11, 61, 5. 

* J. H. S., 1892, Supplementary Papers No. 1 (Excavations at Megalopolis 1890- 
1891), p. 106. Mr. T. C. Skeat, of the British Museum, has kindly calculated the area 
for me. On the north side 405 or possibly 416 acres (according to the alternatives in Mr. 
Loring’s map), on the south 376 or possibly 439. The total area would be at most 855, at 
least 781. A perfect circle with a circumference of 50 stades would have an area of 1707 
acres. If Sparta was approximately circular, its area may have been 1665 acres. 

10 Hellenica v1, 5, 6. 

11 Diodorus xv, 59. 
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south portico of fourteen Doric columns, which faced the theater, 
so that to it an unusually large meeting could adjourn. The “‘moun- 
tain of a theater,’ as Leake called it, visible for several miles in all 
directions, was, says Pausanias, the largest in Greece:* at any 
rate only the theater at Athens could contest its claim, and the ex- 
cavators estimate its capacity at 20,000. (The murioi had their 
business proposed by a boule of fifty damiorgoi.“) On the north of 
the Helisson, as a civic center, an Agora was laid out on the Ionic 
plan, surrounded by temples and colonnades, one of which bore 
the name of Philip of Macedon—it was one day to have as one of 
its ornaments a stele to Polybius the historian. 

The chief functionary of the new League was to be the general, 
in command of 5,000 paid troops called Eparitoi.“ But in a country 
divided by nature it was not easy to impose from without a unified 
constitution, for which history had not prepared the Arcadians. If 
the Maenalian and Parrhasian hillmen were easily induced to set- 
tle in the new city along with the previous inhabitants of the plain,” 
and if cities like Mantinea and Tegea contributed settlers, Heraea 
in the west and Orchomenus in the north very soon refused to have 
anything to do with it,* and Lycomedes of Mantinea also was 
soon protesting against Theban domination and threatening to 
desert the league. This Mantinea actually did, and in an indecisive 
battle near their city (362) Epaminondas fell, while Arcadians 


12 Pausanias vit, 32, 1. 

18 They are mentioned (ten from Megalopolis and five from each of the other states) 
in an inscription found at Tegea, decreeing honors to Phylarchus of Athens (Ditt. Syll.* 
183). Foucart, thinking this was the historian, a contemporary of Aratus, dated the 
inscription in the third century, and supposed a revival of the League, which P. Her- 
thum (De Megalopolitarum Rebus Gestis, Jena Diss., 1893) puts between the tyrannies 
of Aristodemus and Lydiadas. But we do not even know that the historian was an 
Athenian (’A@nvatos 4 Navxparirns, Suidas), and the name Atrastidas (cp. Dem. F. L. 
305) suggests a date about the middle of the fourth century B.c. This is the only time 
at which it is conceivable that Orchomenus, Heraea, and Mantinea can have taken part 
in the xowdr ry "Apxédwry. Dittenberger says 362/1, but M. Cary (J. H.S., 1922, p. 188) 
puts the date even earlier and suggests 369, 368, or 367. 

™ Hesychius s.v. cf. Diodorus xv, 62. 

% The Trapezuntii alone, with the exception of three small settlements, preferred 
to remove entirely, and were received in a new home on the Black Sea, still called 
Trebizond; Pausanias vir, 27, 5 f. 

16 Xenophon, Hell. v1, 5, 11, 22. 
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fought on both sides—for Thebes, and for Athens and Sparta—a 
strange coalition—against Thebes. Though the exact date of the 
dissolution of the Arcadian league is uncertain, in effect Megalo- 
polis soon became simply another Arcadian polis. In order to pre- 
serve its existence it had to find a protector. The young De- 
mosthenes tried to secure support for them when they solicited 
help from Athens, but his oration failed of its object.’’ So the 
Megalopolitans had no alternative but to seek aid from Philip, 
and continued to exist under the suzerainty of Macedon. Demos- 
thenes brands Eucampidas and Hieronymus, the pro-Macedonian 
leaders of Megalopolis, as traitors to Hellas,!* but Polybius vigor- 
ously contests this “random and ill-judged verdict” as applied to 
them and pro-Macedonian citizens of other towns: 


Had they in acting thus either submitted to have their towns garrisoned by 
Philip, or abolished their laws and deprived their fellow-citizens of freedom 
of action and speech, to serve their own ambition and place themselves in 
power, they would have deserved the name of traitor. But if, preserving the 
rights of their respective states, they simply differed in their judgment of facts, 
thinking that the interests of Athens were not identical with those of their 
own native places, they should not, I maintain, have been dubbed traitors 
for this reason by Demosthenes. Measuring everything by the interests of his 
own city, thinking that the whole of Greece should have its eyes turned on 
Athens, and if people did not do so, calling them traitors, Demosthenes seems 
to me to have been very much mistaken and very far wide of the truth, es- 
pecially as what actually befell the Greeks then does not testify to his own 
admirable foresight, but to that of Eucampidas and Hieronymus. For the 
opposition offered to Philip by the Athenians resulted in their being overtaken 
by the greatest disaster, defeated as they were at the battle of Chaeronea. 
And had it not been for the king’s magnanimity and love of glory, their mis- 
fortune would have been even more terrible, and all due to the policy of 
Demosthenes. But it was owing to the men whose names I mentioned that 
the two states of Arcadia and Messene obtained public security and rest 
from Spartan aggression, and that so many private advantages resulted to 
their own native places.'® 


Polybius is right. Greek history is even today looked at largely 

through Athenian spectacles. He is one of the chief writers who 

enable us to see the point of view of other Greeks. He saw the 
17 For the Megalo politans: Oration xvi, 352 B-c. 


18 De Corona 324. 
19 Polybius xvi, 14. 
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acquiescence of his country in Macedonian suzerainty in a favor- 
able light, because two centuries later he was himself mainly in- 
strumental in reconciling his fellow-countrymen to the rule of a 
more distant but even mightier power, that of Rome. 

After the federal period was over, Megalopolis was dependent 
on Macedon for nearly a century. The end of the Macedonian 
period came with the tyranny of Lydiadas,”° who laid down his 
power, as did the tyrants of Argos, Hermione, and Phlius,™ and 
carried his city, as they did theirs, into the Achaean League, the 
history of which still remains to be written,” but which casts a 
glory over the last years of Greek liberty. According to Polybius, 
Aratus was the “initiator and conceiver” of the Achaean League, 
Philopoemen its “champion and realizer,’’ while Lycortas, the 
father of Polybius, “assured the permanency of the league for a 
time.’”™ The one and only policy of the Achaean League was to 
offer to all alike its own equality and liberty, and to crush ty- 
rants; though they took part in the enterprises of others and those 
of the Romans and were brilliantly successful, yet they never de- 
sired to gain any private benefit for their success, but demanded, 
in exchange for the zealous assistance they afforded their allies, 
nothing beyond the liberty of each state and the concord of all 
Peloponnesians.™ Lydiadas was general of the Achaean League in 
234, but failed to agree with Aratus of Sicyon, who then dominated 
its policy. In 226 he fell in the disastrous battle of Ladoceia before 
the walls of Megalopolis. After one failure,” in 222, Cleomenes, the 
last great Spartan king, or rather tyrant, says Pausanias by way of 
excusing the Spartans, got into the city by night (during a truce, 
according to Pausanias), while Philopoemen with two-thirds of the 


20 Plutarch, Aratus 30. 

21 Polybius 11, 44, 6. 

#2 For the literature dealing with this subject see the bibliographies in two recent 
books by André Aymard, Les assemblées de la confédération Achaienne, Bordeaux, 1938; 
Les premiers rapports de Rome et de la confédération Achaienne, Bordeaux, 1938. 

311, 40, 2: dpxnyés xal xabryeudv. dywnoris kal reheoroupyds. BeBawris Tob pbyiwov 
abriy tri rocdv yeviaOat. 

*% Polybius 1, 42, 5f. 

% Td., 11, 55, 5: xara rév KwAardy rpocayoperépevor rérov rijs whdews. Id., 1X, 18, 1: rd 
reixos . .. Td xara rdv Swr dv xadobpevov. Which is right? 
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fighting men and the women and children got away to Messene; 
and then he destroyed the city “with such cruelty and animosity 
that no one would have thought it possible it could ever again be 
inhabited.’”** But next year, at Sellasia, he was himself over- 
whelmed and fled to Egypt. Then the exiles returned. 

The Achaean period which followed was one of fallen greatness 
as far as material conditions were concerned. It was very difficult 
to resettle the exiles: there were all manner of disputes. A proposal 
to reduce the size of the city was defeated. The landowners would 
not relinquish a third of their property to provide for new settlers. 
Antigonus Gonatas sent the Peripatetic Prytanis to propose a con- 
stitution, but himself died in 220. Finally Aratus intervened and 
effected a settlement, the terms of which were registered by 
the altar of Hestia at Aegium, the center of the Achaean League.” 

But from the material ruin caused by Cleomenes the city only 
partially revived. Yet, curiously enough, her three greatest citi- 
zens lived in this, her third and weakest period, when she only 
counted as one of the members of the Achaean League. The first 
was Philopoemen, who was thirty years old when the Spartans 
made their nocturnal inroad. Later he had his revenge by killing 
with his own hand the Spartan tyrant Machanidas at the battle 
of Mantinea.”* In 183, by permission of the League, he applied 
part of the money obtained by the capture of Sparta to rebuilding 
a colonnade wrecked by Cleomenes. 

This is probably the Stoa Philippeios in the Agora, erected in 
honor of Philip of Macedon in the fourth century, and now re- 
stored by Philopoemen in the second.”® He also restored to his 
native city the Ager Belbinatis on the Spartan frontier,*° and main- 
tained its reputation till, at the age of seventy, after forty years 
of public life, he met his death at the hands of the Messenians.™ 

Antiochus Epiphanes granted money for the repair of the walls 


%6 Td., 1, 55, 7. 

27 Td., v, 93. 

28 Td. x1, 18, 4. 

2° Livy xxxvitl, 34. See R. W. Schultz, Excavations at Megalopolis, p. 66. 

% Plutarch, Philopoemen 16. 

31 Polybius xxmm1, 12: ovdAndels bd Meconrvlaw dvpptOn dappdxy. . . . His character, 
id., X, 22; and wisdom, xx1, 32 c. 
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of Megalopolis,* but they barely sufficed to save the inhabitants 
from the Spartans. By this time corn crops were raised within the 
walls, and the city was going downhill. Finally some comic poet 
said of her, ‘The great city is a great desert.’™ 

Even in these days Lycortas and his more famous son Polybius 
cast a luster on their native place. Lycortas was general in 182 
on the death of Philopoemen, at whose funeral Polybius carried the 
urn, as in life he had followed his footsteps, and thus acquired 
“experience and familiarity with public affairs.’”™ In 181 Polybius 
was appointed ambassador to Egypt, when he had not yet attained 
the legal age of thirty. This puts his birth somewhere between 208 
and 206 B.c. 

For the first twenty years of his manhood he was an active 
Achaean politician and cavalry commander. In the struggle be- 
tween Rome and Macedon his father and he were in favor of 
neutrality. One Aristaenus said: ‘“You cannot keep friends with 
Rome by simultaneously holding out the sword and the olive- 
branch.’ This, says Polybius, was plausible. 

Philopoemen replied, “Let us delay as long as possible the time 
when the Greeks will be forced to do anything the Romans order.” 
This policy was “honorable” but “both policies were safe.” In 169 
Archon, who was in favor of actively helping the Romans against 
Perseus of Macedon, succeeded Lycortas as general, and Polybius, 
at the age of 39 or 37, became lieutenant or hipparch.®” He tells us 
that the Roman commissioners, Popilius and Octavius, “indicated 
. that they knew who were those in each city who withdrew from 
taking part in public affairs, as well as those who were the active 
and zealous men. It was evident that they were just as much dis- 
pleased with the former as with their open opponents.” However, 
as, when Polybius went as envoy to the Roman general, Q. Marcius 
Philippus, and offered armed assistance, this was refused, Polybius 
felt himself exculpated. Soon afterwards Egypt asked for help 

® Livy xx, 20. 

3 gonula peyadn ’orw 4 weyaAn rods. 

* Plutarch, Philopoemen 21; cf. id., An seni gerenda sit res publica 79. 

% Polybius xx1v, 12, 1: dépv xal ré xnpbxeor. 


% Td., xxiv, 13, 8. 
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under Lycortas and Polybius against Antiochus Epiphanes, but as 
the Syrian king yielded to the threats of the Roman Popilius, it 
was not necessary to send them, although the Achaeans were 
willing to do so. It must, therefore, have come as a surprise to the 
Achaeans, when, after the fall of Yerseus, the Roman commis- 
sioners C. Claudius and Cn. Dolabella demanded that a thousand 
Achaeans specifically named should go to Rome and be tried for 
not having assisted Rome in the war,** Polybius himself being one 
of the number. They were, accordingly, sent to Italy, but, instead 
of being brought to trial, kept in private custody. Polybius him- 
self was fortunate enough, at the age of forty, to enjoy the society 
of the eminent conqueror of Macedon, L. Aemilius Paullus, as 
tutor of his two sons Fabius and Scipio.*® 

How this friendship matured, he shall tell us in his own words: 


The acquaintance of Scipio with the author originated in the loan of some 
books and conversation about them. But as their intimacy grew, when the 
Achaeans in detention were sent off to provincial towns, Fabius and Scipio, 
the sons of L. Aemilius, begged the praetor that Polybius might remain in 
Rome. The request was granted, and when their intercourse became closer, 
the following incident took place. They were one day all coming out together 
from the house of Fabius, when he turned off to the Forum, but Polybius and 
Scipio went in the opposite direction. In the course of the walk, Scipio, ad- 
dressing Polybius in a quiet and gentle voice and blushing, said: ‘“Why, 
Polybius, when there are two of us, do you constantly converse with my 
brother, and direct to him all your questions and explanations, but ignore 
me? Plainly you have the same impression of me, as I am told my fellow 
countrymen in general have. Everyone apparently believes me to be a quiet 
and sluggish fellow, quite unlike the energetic Roman, because I do not 
choose to speak in the law courts. They say that the family to which I belong 
does not require such a protector as I am, but the opposite kind; and this is 
what annoys me above everything. 


Polybius was surprised at the way in which the young fellow 
opened the conversation, for he was then no more than eighteen 
years old. 

For Heaven’s sake, Scipio, [said he] do not talk like that nor get any such 
notion into your head. It is not that I have a mean opinion of you, or by way 


of slighting you, but because your brother is the elder, I begin with him and 
end with him, and in explanation and counsel J address myself to him, suppos- 


% Pausanias vu, 10, 11. *® Polybius xxx, 23. 
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ing that you share his opinions. But I admire you for telling me that you are 
pained to think that you are milder in character than befits one of your family, 
for it shows that you have a high spirit. I should be delighted to do all I 
could to help you to act and speak in a manner worthy of your ancestors. 
For, as for the studies which now occupy and interest you both, you will have 
many ready to help you; so great a crowd of such people do I see flocking 
hither just now from Greece. But as regards what you say now troubles you, 
IT do not think you could find anyone more efficient than myself to co-operate 
with and help you.” 


This was the beginning of a lifelong friendship: “‘they came to 
regard each other with the affection of father and son or of near 
relations.” Polybius goes on to describe the temperate life of 
Scipio at a time when so many young Romans became demoral- 
ized, his exceptional generosity to his family, and his courage ex- 
hibited in the hunting field, where he himself was his willing com- 
panion. 

Polybius makes some other allusions to the period of his deten- 
tion. At great personal risk he connived at the escape from Rome 
of the Syrian prince Demetrius and thus helped him to a throne 
in 162.“ In 157 he procured for the Italian Locrians exemption 
from service in the Dalmatian war.” He may have accompanied 
Scipio to Spain and to Africa in 151. No doubt during all these 
years in Rome he was studying Roman history and amassing mate- 
rials. Finally, in 150 Cato the Censor was induced by Scipio to 
propose the return of the Achaean exiles; there being only three 
hundred of the original thousand left, he succeeded in obtaining 
this favor by minimizing its importance. But when he was asked 
to move further that the exiles should be restored to their previous 
position, he grimly remarked that Polybius was like Odysseus 
wanting to return to the cave of the Cyclops because he had for- 
gotten his hat and belt. Polybius may have returned to Greece but 
did not stay there; for in 148 he accompanied Scipio, then military 
tribune, to Africa. He was with him at the fall of Carthage. When 
Scipio saw the city in flames, “turning to me and grasping my 
hand, he said, ‘A glorious moment, Polybius; but I have a mysteri- 
ous foreboding that some day the same doom will be pronounced 


4° xxx, 23 f. 4 xxxr, 12,9. @ xq, 5, 2. * Pausanias vir, 10, 12. 
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on my own country.’’“ This apparently ended their companion- 
ship, for it is not likely that Polybius went with Scipio to Spain in 
134, though Cicero says® he wrote a history of the Numantine 
War. 

While the Third Punic War was going on, Diaeus and other 
hot-heads had drawn the Achaean League into a hopeless struggle 
against the might of Rome. Polybius returned to Greece after, not 
before, the fall of Corinth. Now he was no longer suspect, but a 
very important personage. The commissioners found him very 
useful in explaining to the various Greek cities their new status 
and constitution: this, says a later admirer, “‘was the finest work 
of Polybius’ life.’ He was able to save the statues of Aratus and 
Philopoemen from destruction or deportation, declaring that both 
had been pro-Roman. 

So well did he succeed in his mission of reconciliation that stelai 
were erected to him at Megalopolis, Mantinea, and Tegea, a 
statue at Pallantium, and at the temple of Lycosura, which over- 
looks the plain of Megalopolis, a painting with an epigram stating 
that “Greece would not have fallen at all, if it had followed the 
advice of Polybius, and having erred, by him alone was suc- 
cored!’’*7 The concessions made a few years after the war by 
the Romans, which Pausanias mentions**—the restoration of 
ancient unions, commercium, and the remission of war-indemnities 
—may very probably be due to Polybius. Even as he prays that he 
may pass the rest of his life under the conditions he has been able 
to secure for his country, so most of his later years were chiefly 
spent in Arcadia, where he could play a moderating and reconciling 
part.” 

To the later part of his life must be attributed most of his jour- 
neys for the sake of obtaining topographical information, with one 

“4 According to Appian Scipio quoted Iliad v1, 448 f. 

4 Ad Fam. v, 12, 2. As Panaetius went with Scipio to the East in 143, Polybius was 
probably not then available. The two men may never have met in Rome. 

« Polybius xxxix, 5(16). 

‘47 Pausanias vii1, 37, 2. 

8 7b., vit, 16,10. Strachan-Davidson, Selections from Polybius, p. 626: rd & r§j brepople 
xrac0a, “the right to acquire property abroad.” 
* Polybius x1, 12. 
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exception, for Pliny says® that Scipio enabled him to sail along 
the coast of Africa during the Third Punic War, probably in 147. 
He also visited Spain and Gaul, and saw the Atlantic, braving its 
perils “for the purpose of correcting the errors of former writers, 
and making those parts of the world also known to the Greeks.’™ 
He died at the age of eighty-two owing to a fall from his horse™ 
This would be in 124 or 122 B.c. 

He first planned his history to relate the rise of Rome to domina- 
tion of the Mediterranean between the outbreak of the Second 
Punic War and the end of the Third Macedonian War (220-168 
B.c.).= Subsequently he determined to start where Timaeus left 
off, at the beginning of the First Punic War (264 B.c.) and to end 
with the destruction of Carthage and Corinth (146 B.c.). 

Thus, his history came to consist of forty books, the last being 
a chronological summary: but only the first five are completely 
preserved. In the first two he relates the events of the First 
Punic War and the sequel in the West to 221, then, turning to the 
East, the rise of the Achaean League and the war which ended 
with the elimination of Cleomenes, and, in 222, the almost simul- 
taneous deaths of Antigonus Gonatas, Ptolemy Euergetes, and 
Seleucus m1." Book m1 takes the Second Punic War down to the 
battle of Cannae (216). Book rv goes to the East, and sketches the 
relations of the Achaean and Aetolian Leagues with one another 
and with Philip v of Macedon, whose minister Apellas is repre- 
sented as constantly endeavouring to depress the Achaean League 
into the same subjection to Macedon under which Thessaly was 
suffering.® Book v narrates the war of Antiochus m1 and Ptolemy 
Iv for Coele-Syria, and other events in Asia and Greece down to 
216. The rest of the work is represented only by fragments. Book 
vr contained an account of the Roman constitution. Polybius 
compared it with that of Lycurgus at Sparta, and maintained that 
it gave full value to monarchy (consuls, especially in war), to 
aristocracy (the Senate, for control of revenue and expenditure), 

5° Nat. Hist. v, 9. 5! Polybius m1 59, 8. 8 Lucian, Macrob. 22. 

53 Polybius 1, 3. 

54 This was in the 139th Olympiad. He notes that in the 124th Olympiad a similar 


coincidence carried off Seleucus 1, Ptolemy 1, and Lysimachus. 
% Cf. rv, 76, 2. 
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and to democracy (the comitia, in conferring honors and inflicting 
punishments). Each part can at will counteract or co-operate with 
the others :* none of the parts is absolute and so all remain in statu 
quo. The book also contained an admirable account of the Roman 
army and a comparison of the Roman Republic with the govern- 
ments of Crete, Sparta, and Carthage: he dismisses summarily 
Athens and Thebes, for these states “‘after a sudden splendor, the 
work of chance and circumstance, experienced a complete reversal 
of fortune.” This is a severe judgment on Athens, but it is desirable 
for us, who owe our knowledge of Greek history mainly to Attic 
writers, sometimes to hear the other side. Thebes had indeed pre- 
sided at the birth of Polybius’ native city, but she had won no 
gratitude from Arcadia, which appears to have rejoiced in her 
rapid downfall. 

The author’s conclusion is that the government of Rome was 
decidedly superior to all the others. Her great military strength is 
set forth. Her tenacity, patience, and adaptability, by which 
qualities she defeated Carthage, her coolness, by which she over- 
came the passionate and irrational Gauls, are eulogized. The 
funeral honors paid to illustrious men, and the tales of heroism of 
such as Horatius Cocles foster a desire to emulate the great. Finally, 
the Roman religion,” so impressively displayed both in public and 
in private life (though ordinarily to Polybius religion is only a de- 
vice of state to overawe the vulgar), “however much it is the ob- 
ject of reproach among other peoples, is the secret of the cohesion 
of the Roman State. ... The moderns are rash and foolish in 
banishing such beliefs.’ The loss of religion in Greece, he says, 
leads to venality and corruption, whereas Roman magistrates and 
ambassadors are incorruptible. We rub our eyes when we read this, 
for we know the history of Rome in the first century B.c., and even 
at the time of Polybius we must remember that he got his first im- 
pression of Rome from the best living Romans. He is himself aware 


56 Cf. v1, 18, 1-8, which may be summed up in the words, obdéy éoude? rSv yepay odd’ 
brepppore?. But after Polybius the Senate did “swell beyond due measure.” 

57 Cf. v1, 56, 7. The word deovdadyovia does not mean “superstition” here, any more 
than in Acts 17, 22. Polybius and St. Paul both speak with respect of something they do 
not share. 58 Cf. xvi, 35, 11 f., of L. Aemilius and P. Scipio. 
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that degeneration has begun already. Scipio’s indifference to money 
astonished his brother-in-law; his generosity to his mother and 
sister was in striking contrast to the fashion of the day, when the 
younger generation was largely addicted to drinking, gaming, and 
debauchery, and the reluctance to marry and rear children had 
already been denounced by Metellus Macedonicus. Professor R. M. 
Henry has recently argued®® that the Roman tradition was mainly 
an idealization of the past, which sprang out of the teaching of 
Panaetius to the circle of the younger Scipio. If he is right, then 
the greatest boon Greece conferred on Rome was the gift of an 
ideal of character, which was powerfully set forth by Cicero in his 
De Republica, De Legibus, and De Officiis, and which Augustus by 
legislation and example conceived himself to be restoring. “Every 
state,’’ says Polybius, “‘is liable to decay either from external or 
internal causes.” In the case of Rome he prophesies that this will 
come from below, when the populace comes to despise its rulers, 
and the resulting democracy becomes mob-rule;® he did not fore- 
see Caesarism. He ends his dissertation by holding up to admira- 
tion the behavior of the Senate in sending back to Hannibal the 
man who had sought by a ruse to absolve himself from his oath 
to return. Rome was fortunate in obtaining such testimony to her 
greatness from a quite impartial foreigner. 

The theme of his history is stated at the outset: ‘Who is so 
abject or so indolent as not to wish to know by what means and 
by what kind of polity the Romans, in less than fifty-three years, 
have succeeded in subjecting to their sole rule the whole inhabited 
world,” a thing unique in history?” In order to describe this 
process he will write a systematic, scientific, historical treatise 
(xpayyareia). It is to be a catholic (universal) history.* The differ- 
ence between such a work and a monograph on a special episode 
is the difference between a whole living creature and its lifeless 
dissected limbs.“ One can learn from particular histories how 


59 Presidential Address to the Classical Association, Proceedings xxx1v (1937), 
7-28. 6° 5yXoxparia. 71,5. 

6 His words are, &ravra ra xara ri olxovpirn, i.e., all the nations adjoining the 
Mediterranean. 31,4, 7; vu, 2(4), 11, rijs xaBodxis xal xow7js ioraplas. 

** Anatomy had now made great progress at Alexandria. 
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the Romans took Syracuse or occupied Spain, 


but when we realize how, at the same time that these and countless other 
enterprises were being carried out by the government of a single state, this 
same people was exposed in its own country to wars and other perils, then 
only will the events be plainly seen and admired, and only thus will they ob- 
tain the attention they deserve. 

Since my design is to write the history not of particular matters but of 
what happened all over the world, and I have undertaken a vaster task than 
any of my predecessors, it is my duty to pay special attention to arrange- 
ment and treatment, so that both in detail and as a whole my work may 
have the virtue of clearness.™ 


It is only fair to say that, so far as the incomplete transmission of 
his work enables us to judge, he has succeeded in what he under- 
took. His history is “well arranged” and it is “clear.” 

He is very severe in his judgments of other historians. Too many 
of them write for gain to please kings or states, too many for rhe- 
torical display, too few for truth and the profit of mankind. The 
first fault he positively disavows. A historian may have a bias in 
favor of his own state, but he must not make false statements in its 
defense. We certainly see Polybius’ Arcadian patriotism when he 
mentions his country and its heroes; but, though Arcadia far ex- 
ceeds Achaia in size, he acquiesces in the name Achaean, because 
the Achaean League is truly democratic, and offers to others the 
liberty it itself possesses. Hence comes the present prosperity of 
the Peloponnesus. Rhetoric, again, he absolutely eschews, though 
he seems to appreciate it in Ephorus. No elaborate speeches for 
him, put in the mouths of his characters. 

Nor will he have anything to do with genealogies, myths, or 
foundings of cities.” Truth, he says, is the greatest of divinities, 
and, though for a time obscured, is sure to come out in the end. 
But a historian like Timaeus, who simply sits in his study and 
reads books, he cannot abide.® Timaeus’ ignorance about Cisalpine 
Gaul is really shocking.*® Why did not the man go there and see 
for himself? He, Polybius, has always traveled to any place impor- 
tant for his history. He has crossed the Alps in the footsteps of 
Hannibal.”° Indeed, he overloads his work with geography. The 


% y, 31, 7, va xal card utpos xal xabddrov cages 7d obvraypya ylynrat rijs rpaypuarelas. 
66 ry, 38, 6. 87 yx, 1,4. 68 x11, 26. 69 17, 16, 15. 70 rrr, 48, 12. 
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elaborate survey of Italy goes into such details as that of inn- 
keeping. There is a similar excursus on the Black Sea.”! He deals 
with other historians as faithfully as with Timaeus. He complains 
of the virulent and unrestrained abuse of Theopompus.” Philinus 
is too pro-Carthaginian, Fabius Pictor too pro-Roman. Phylarchus 
did everything a historian should not do. Finally, there was one 
Zeno of Rhodes, who made such gross mistakes about Laconia, 
which obviously he had never visited, that Polybius wrote to re- 
monstrate with him. The poor man replied, admitting his errors, 
but pleading Littera scripta manet.” One great merit in Polybius is 
that he has a real military flair. Did he not make a practical sug- 
gestion, which was not however adopted, to Scipio when he was 
besieging the citadel of Carthage? What he says on the advantages 
and disadvantages of the phalanx,” on mining and countermining 
in the siege of Ambracia,”® or on the Roman army generally is in- 
valuable. He had been a soldier and knew what warfare was. No 
military detail is uninteresting to him: witness the dissertation on 
the superiority of the Roman to the Greek stake for palisading,”® 
or the Rhodian Flammenwerfer,” or the system of fire signaling.” 

His greatest fault is his constant priggish moralizing, which is 
heavy at its best and repulsive at its worst. He is convinced that 
history is for profit, not for pleasure,’® and that its value lies in 
teaching men how to avoid failure and ensure success. It is not 
only commonplace but dull when, e.g., he dilates on the jealousy 
of brilliant men, apropos of Xanthippus and the Carthaginians, 
or on the causes of savagery and brutality, or on people who suffer 
from their own fault. And when he complains of sensationalism in 
authors, and refuses to give much space to a scoundrel like Aga- 
thocles of Egypt, just because he was a bad man, we feel inclined 
to lay down his book with disgust. But if he is rather priggish, he is 
so sober, sensible, and solid that we are ready to forgive him. His 


7 Also on Italy, 11, 14, 4; Pontus, rv, 39-42. It is amusing to find that later Strabo 
has much fault to find with the geography of Polybius. ™ vit, 11, 1. 

% xvi, 20, 5-7. It is only fair to state that Polybius asks his readers to “censure 
remorselessly”’ any mistakes he himself makes, xv1, 20, 8. 

™ xvii, 28. % xx, 28. %® xvii, 18. 
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style is unadorned aud somewhat cumbrous, but he is quite lucid 
when one has got accustomed to the extensive vocabulary of 
the Koine. He is one of the authors who take great pains to avoid 
hiatus,®° and, while his lengthy compounds are unattractive, we 
must not blame him for not writing Attic Greek. If Mr. Strachan- 
Davidson were writing now instead of in 1888, he would not speak 
of the “somewhat debased form of the language employed by 
Polybius,” for the literary Koine was a natural and inevitable 
growth. But of course Polybius is not a stylist, although he does 
not deserve to be placed in such poor company as that in which 
Dionysius places him:* that Diodorus imitated him is at least a 
feather in his cap. 

He is usually described as a Stoic. If he met Panaetius at Rome, 
which, as we have seen, is doubtful, that may have led him to 
incline to that school. His divinity however is Tyche, not blind 
chance, but a kind of Nature or Providence, the working of which 
is shown in literature by Fortis est veritas et praevalebit, and in 
affairs by the rise of Rome to power through the sterling qualities 
of the Romans themselves. 

Did the Romans read his history? Not at first, for few outside 
the Scipionic circle could then read Greek. It was not primarily 
written for them, but to reconcile the Greeks to their lot,** and it 
seems to have been fairly successful in doing so. The greatest 
tribute to Polybius came when Livy, a great stylist and a much 
more gifted writer,® with a much greater sense of the graphic and 
picturesque, followed him closely as an authority. Why, indeed, 
should he not have done so? Polybius was the first and the greatest 
apologist of Rome. 

He had the advantage of intimacy with the Scipionic circle at a 
period to which Cicero looked back as a golden age of wisdom and 
good government. With a certain self-satisfaction at the result of his 
labors, he says: 


8° Cf. Plutarch, De Vit. Pud. 16: “Hiatus is considered as bad as a solecism or bar- 
barism.” Dionysius complains of Isocrates and Theopompus as overdoing the avoidance 
of hiatus (De Comp. Verb. 19). 

81 Dionysius of Halicarnassus, De Comp. Verb.4. ‘ ® Cf. 111, 59,8. 

88 One wonders whether he would have accused Livy of pretentiousness (4\aféveca) 
and showiness (gavracia) ; cf. xv1, 20, 4. 
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Plato tells us that all will be well with human affairs when either philosophers 
become kings or kings study philosophy. For my part I should say that all 
will be well with history either when men of action undertake to write his- 
tory ...or when would-be authors regard a training in actual affairs as a 
preliminary to the writing of history.™ 


There is something in what he says—one may mention Thucydides 
and Lord Macaulay—but many equally illustrious names refute 
the general application of the thesis. But at least it must be granted 
to him that no historian was ever more admirably equipped for his 
task by the vicissitudes of his life than was Polybius. 
G. C. RICHARDS 
Oxford, England 


* x11, 28, 2-5. 





MEETING CANCELED 


At the urgent request of the committee on Conven- 
tions of the Office of Defense Transportation, the 
Executive Committee of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South has canceled the annual meet- 
ing scheduled for Cincinnati, March 29-30-31, 1945. 

The general war situation in the autumn months 
was such that plans for an annual meeting seemed 
justifiable. Since the program was already in type as 
part of this issue of the CLASSICAL JOURNAL before the 
European situation deteriorated, it seemed best to 
publish it as a matter of record and to regard it as a 
prospectus of a meeting which we hope will be held in 
1946. 

Arrangements are under way to transact as much 
business as possible by mail and to carry on the 
routine affairs of the Association through this emer- 
gency period with a minimum of dislocation. 

NORMAN J. DEWITT 
Secretary-Treasurer, Classical 
Association of the Middle West 
and South 























NOTES 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent direct to 
John L. Heller, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn.] 


A CURIOUS SIDELIGHT ON ROMAN HISTORY 


The seventh book of Macrobius’ Saturnalia, in a context deal- 
ing with the effects of dryness and moisture, contains a puzzling 
generalization. The author says (Sa. vu, 16, 22): 

Neque enim omnis calor unius est qualitatis, ut hoc solo a se differat, si 


minor maiorve sit, sed esse in igne diversissimas qualitates, nullam secum 
habentes societatem, rebus manifestis probatur. 


The different properties of fire, it becomes clear from the examples 
which follow, must be referred to the effects produced by different 
fuels. For Macrobius alludes (ibid.) to the use of straw, fagots, and 
tamarisk in specific processes: 

Aurifices ad formandum aurum nullo nisi de paleis utuntur igne, quia 
ceteri ad producendam hanc materiam inhabiles habentur, medici in remediis 
concoquendis magis de sarmentis quam ex alio ligno ignem requirunt, qui 
vitro solvendo formandoque curant de arbore cui myricae nomen est igni suo 
escam ministrant. 


These fuels share the attribute of dryness, self-evident in respect 
to straw and fagots, and proved of tamarisk by Vergil’s line (cl. 
8, 54), 


pinguia corticibus sudent electra myricae, 


which occurs in an enumeration of unnatural happenings. Obvi- 
ously, such substances would kindle more quickly than wet, green 
fuels, and, at least initially, burn with a hotter flame. But Macro- 
bius must have meant to convey more than this, for he emphasizes 
the importance of the properties, not the degree, of heat. 

A clue to his reasoning is provided by the observation, quia ceteri 
ad producendam hanc materiam inhabiles habentur. Straw is the 
goldsmith’s choice because other fuels are considered unsuitable 
for working and shaping the metal. Why? Pliny the Elder, in his 
Naturalis Historia, states the reason expressly. Speaking of the 
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properties of gold, he writes (xxxim, 60): Primum autem bonitatis 
argumentum, quam difficillime accendi. Praeterea mirum, prunae 
violentissimi ligni indomitum, palea citissime ardescere. Further on 
in the same book (xxxm, 94) Pliny says: Pineis optime lignis aes 
ferrumque funditur, sed et Aegyptio papyro, paleis aurum. He makes 
no mention of the tamarisk in relation to the manufacture of glass, 
though Macrobius’ statement in that connection is not incon- 
sistent with Pliny’s assertion (xxxvi, 193): levibus autem aidis- 
que lignis coquitur. Nor does Pliny generalize concerning doctors’ 
preferences for fagots in cooking medicinal compounds, but he 
gives at least one prescription which is to be boiled over such fuel 
(xxxir, 39). 

The tendency to employ particular fuels in certain technical 
processes should, I think, be noted, since authorities like Albert 
Neuburger and Tenney Frank fail to mention either Macrobius’ 
or Pliny’s statements. Neuburger does remark that green wood was 
often used in smelting galena to produce lead, since the smoke and 
gases were thought to affect the operation favorably. Of wood in 
general, however, he says that apart from species suited to articles 
of luxury, to wicker-work, or to building material, it was usually 
procured from the nearest source. He declares, in fact, that there 
is little to be said about wood; that it was gathered wherever it was 
found, and that whole forests were felled for obtaining fuel or for 
technical purposes (248). The only other fuel which he treats as 
important is charcoal, and not even that, except in the form of 
briquettes (247), is discussed in connection with industrial opera- 
tions. 

Frank also seems to regard the nature of the fuel as indifferent, 
and only its abundance or scarcity as significant. For instance, in 
speaking of the manufacture of iron, he cites a passage from Strabo 
(v, 2, 6) to the effect that ore was brought from Elba to the main- 
land for smelting because wood was not available on the island 
itself.2? However, Frank comments on the inadequacy of results in 


1 Albert Neuburger, The Technical Arts and Sciences of the Ancients (transl. by Henry 
L. Brose, London, Methuen, 1930), 19 f. 

2 Tenney Frank, An Economic Survey of Rome, (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 
1940), v, 186. 
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iron-working, and states, as does Pliny (NV.H. xxxtv, 146) that 
the metal never became completely molten, but only malleable, 
taking on the consistency of a spongy mass. 

In discussing iron, Neuburger makes several points (23 f.) which 
bear on our problem. He notes that the ore may be reduced by a 
comparatively low heat, 700° Centrigrade, but that chance will 
deterinine whether the product is wrought-iron or steel. True pig- 
iron, which calls for a temperature of 1225°C., was apparently 
never known to the ancients. He believes that the maximum heat 
which they were able to reach was little, if at all, in excess of the 
1100°C. needed for the reduction of copper ore. 

Gold, it should be remarked, approximates this hypothetical 
upper limit rather closely, since its melting-point is 1063°C. If we 
may assume—and the assumption appears reasonable—that iron 
reduced at high temperatures subsequently required less forging, 
workers in iron, gold, and copper must have been confronted by 
certain problems in common. The excerpts from Macrobius and 
Pliny seem to show that in the molding of metals and glass it was 
difficult to reach (or, at any rate, to regulate and maintain) the 
optimum heat, and that experimentation had led to the standard- 
ized use of particular fuels for particular purposes. Such an ex- 
planation, I believe, clarifies Macrobius’ introductory generaliza- 
tion; back of it lies the belief that special fuels promptly and 
automatically generate temperatures in the range required for 
desired results. In the absence of accurate devices for measuring 
or controlling heat, artisans preferred to rely on methods tested 
and proved reliable. 

To Professors Wood and Upthegrove, of the Department of 
Metallurgy of the University of Michigan, who kindly examined 
these statements, I am indebted for the following observations: 

The relatively small amounts of gold processed at one time probably made 
straw, which is dry and finely divided, easier to use under a crucible than 
wood, since to be correspondingly efficient the latter would have needed to be 
chopped into splinters or pared into shavings. (This calculation would, it 
seems to me, hold true equally for fagots employed in making up medical 
preparations.) For working iron, on the other hand, large blocks of wood or 


substantial quantities of charcoal were required by the furnaces, and the 
carbon was an essential to reduction, not merely a heating agent. It is true 
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that higher furnace temperatures, such as pine must have furnished, would, 
by removing more impurities, have lessened the work of forging subsequently 
necessary; the same end product could have been achieved, however, with 
lower heat and added manual labor. In short, the physical form of the fuel, 
rather than its chemical characteristics, and the convenience with which it 
could be adapted to the particular operation, in all likelihood determined the 
choice. 


These criticisms do not, I think, impair the conclusion that a 
high, flash heat, which did not have to be raised greatly by the 
bellows, was at any rate desired on occasion, and that special 
fuels had been found most apt for that purpose. 

CHARLES SANFORD RAYMENT 

University of Michigan 


SIMONIDES, FRAGM. 92, IN MODERN GREEK 


May I add to Professor McDermott’s note (CLass. JouRN. x1 
[1944-45], 168-170) on Simonides, Fragment 92,a modern Greek 
version, given me by one of my students who is of Greek ancestry. 
Teachers and students will find interesting the comparison between 
the modern rhymed jingle and the austere original. 

Elré ’orqy ditnv Zrdprny pas, 
"2 teve diaBara, 

“Or. microl ’orobs vouous THs 
Korrépeba evraiéa. 


W. R. AGARD 
University of Wisconsin 


AGAINST THE BELIEF IN A TEN-MONTH CALENDAR 


I am taking advantage of the interest that must have been 
aroused by the perspicuous article of Professor Rose in the 
November issue to present a case against the belief in a ten-month 
calendar in earlier Roman times. Of semantics, upon which my 
arguments are based, Warde Fowler knew nothing. In his time this 
study was not yet distinguished from etymologizing, which to him 
was suspect. Thus he possessed no little evidence which he lacked 
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a method of handling and he stood in the position of the old-time 
criminal investigator who was ignorant of chemistry. 

The semanticist often finds evidence in word-clusters. Let us 
take for an example the group iuvenis, iuventus, iuvencus, Iunius, 
Tuno, etc. Iuvenis, as opposed to senex, means “young”; hence 
iuniores and seniores. Yet, as opposed to adolescens, “growing to- 
ward (ad-) maturity,” it means “grow - up,’’ “able-bodied”; hence 
iuventus as a collective often means all men of military age. Ju- 
vencus, again, may be applied to a young ox, a young horse, or a 
young man; like “buck” in English, it denotes a young male, 
though with some latitude. 

Let us next take Juno. The vocalism is the same as in iuvenis- 
iunior and as in iuvenix-iunix, “heifer.” As for the suffix, this is 
regular with adjectives applied to human beings: Cato, Labeo, 
Strabo. Thus Iuno should denote an adult maiden, recently grown 
to maturity and hence marriageable. This is consistent with what 
we know of Juno except as equated with Hera. 

The proper name [unius, from *iuvenius, exhibits the same vo- 
calism and may be compared to “Young,” and perhaps “Buck,” 
as a proper name in English. In the case of the month called 
Iunius we have no need to wonder why it is not called Iunonius; 
the semantic nexus between Juno and Iunius is sufficient by itself. 
It is the month of young women who have arrived at a marriage- 
able age. 

Let us now turn to May. Macrobius, as Warde Fowler knew, 
cites an Etruscan Iuppiter Maius.1 The Romans had a Iuppiter 
Liber. Now, we happen to know that liber means “grown up.”’ The 
adult lad became a “free man” by going up to the Capitolium 
and registering himself as a caput. He became a ward of Iuppiter 
Liber. Thus, if Maius, as Warde Fowler himself suggested,? meant 
“grown up,” we may equate Iuppiter Liber and Iuppiter Maius. 
Thus mensis Maius is to be associated with young males as June 
with young females. The two months make a pair, male-female. 
We shall find that a similar relationship exists between March 
and April. 

1 The Roman Festivals (London, 1899), 98. 2 Ibid. 
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The word Mars is masculine by meaning but feminine by forma- 
tion, a sure sign of semantic change. Compare cupido, feminine 
as “desire” but masculine as god of love; compare Venus, feminine 
as the goddess but neuter by formation, the original meaning 
being apparently “produce of the soil,” “fruits”; venerari means 
to offer the “first-fruits.”* Now, the root mar- is Indo-European and 
well attested; it means “male,” as in maritus. Therefore, mars, 
formed like pars or ars, must have meant “mating” or “rutting.” 
This is consistent with the fact that the animals sacrificed to Mars 
were the bull, the boar, and the ram. Moreover, the Liberalia, 
from liber, “grown up,” fell in this month and Warde Fowler 
wisely suggested that this season may have been once preferred 
for the taking of the toga.‘ Thus the whole month, like May, was 
associated with males. 

April, in its turn, was characterized by the worship of female 
divinities in general and of Venus in particular, along with the use 
of pregnant animals as victims. Thus March and April present 
the same sequence as May and June, male-female. 

By this time the ground has been cleared for the consideration 
of marriage, with which were linked numerous taboos. Weddings 
in May and early June were taboo. Obviously this arose from the 
fear of births in February, especially the latter part of it, the season 
of the Parentalia and maximum ill-omen. June weddings, on the 
contrary, anticipated births in March, carrying good omens as the 
first month of the year and the season of spring. In March, how- 
ever, weddings were discouraged, manifestly for fear of births in 
December, the last month of the old sun and the season of the 
Saturnalia, a most unpropitious time for the stork. The situation 
reversed itself in April, when weddings were permitted, because 
births in January would share the good omens of the new sun and 
the month of beginnings. 

To sum up, therefore, the named months of the year, as op- 
posed to the numbered months, form a coherent, unitary complex 
based upon sex, marriage, birth and religion. To be more specific, 
the approval of weddings in April presumes the existence of Jan- 


3 Cf. Georgics 1, 338 f. * The Roman Festivals, 56. 
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uary and the taboo upon weddings in May presumes the existence 
of February. Consequently, the existence of a year of ten months 
is inconceivable in view of the nomenclature and organization of 
the calendar as we have received it. 
Norman W. DEWIIT 
Victoria College 
University of Toronto 


PELLITIS OVIBUS 


The Horatian expression (Carm. 11, 6, 10) has from time to time 
in recent years given rise to pertinent comment. A current Ameri- 
can parallel, representing a practice intended to serve the protec- 
tive purpose indicated by writers of antiquity, is recorded in the 
following article, which appeared under the caption, ‘‘Sheep’s 
Clothing,” in Pathfinder magazine, August 21, 1944, p. 10: 

That sheep’s clothing you’ve heard about for years is no mere literary 
expression. Sheep have been wearing cotton overcoats at the University of 
Wyoming’s College of Agriculture not primarily to increase their comfort but 
to protect their fleece against dirt and grime until shearing-time. Coats cost 
from 45 to 60 cents apiece and are ordered from several awning and bag 
houses. Lambs have to make their coats serve at least two seasons. Authorities 
say the coats improve the appearance and dyeing properties of the wool, de- 
crease weathering, shrinkage, dirt, and loss, and add to length and grease 
content. Sheep wearing coats require less feed, and the mortality rate is 
lower. 

Mars M. WESTINGTON 


Hanover College 


THE SCORCHED EARTH POLICY, ANCIENT AND © 
MODERN 


Shortly after Hannibal had inflicted a humiliating defeat on the 
consular army of Rome near Lake Trasimene in the early spring 
of 217 B.c., Quintus Fabius Maximus, who had been hastily 
voted dictator, issued an emergency edict to all inhabitants of 
Italy in the path of the oncoming Carthaginians. Livy summarizes 
the edict thus: 


1 Cf. Class. Week. xx (1927), 93 and 180, note 4; xx1 (1927), 33-35; xxm (1929), 88; 
Crass. Journ. xxxvi (1941), 355 f. 
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* . . edictoque proposito ut, quibus oppida castellaque immunita essent, ut ii 
commigrarent in loca tuta, ex agris quoque demigrarent omnes regionis eius 
qua iturus Hannibal esset, tectis prius incensis ac frugibus corruptis, ne cuius 
rei copia esset (xxm, 11, 4). 

The terms, and indeed the general tenor, of the edict bear a 

striking resemblance to the “scorched earth” command which 
Josef Stalin gave to the Russians in his speech of July 3, 1941, 
just when the blitzkrieg blows of the German wehkrmacht were be- 
ginning to fall heaviest: 
Collective farmers must drive off all their cattle and turn over their grain to 
the safekeeping of state authorities for transportation to the rear. All valuable 
property, including non-ferrous metals, grain, and fuel, which cannot be with- 
drawn must, without fail, be destroyed.* 


It is noteworthy also for the sake of further comparison that 
Fabius, like Marshal Stalin and the Russians, counted heavily 
upon the inclemencies and non-productivity of the winter months 
to weaken his enemy. Livy mentions that Fabius spent the entire 
summer of 217 B.c. in what amounted to “watchful waiting,” all 
the while maneuvering his army so that Hannibal destitutus ab 
spe summa ope petiti certaminis iam hibernis locum circums pectaret, 
quia ea regio praesentis erat copiae, non perpetuae. . . . (xx, 15, 2). 

Although Fabius was afterward removed from absolute military 
command through the political machinations of Minucius, his 
volatile magister equitum, with the solitary and disastrous excep- 
tion of Cannae the Romans adhered rigidly to the original Fabian 
plan of “watchful waiting” and “scorched earth.” These policies 
undoubtedly helped to make possible later successes of the 
Scipios and to bring about a smashing victory at Zama in 201 
B.C. 

Today a similar conflict of patient sagacity pitted against a 
once overwhelming force sweeps to a climax in eastern Europe. 
Another, modern Zama—a complete Russian victory on German 
soil—will surely soon put an end to this struggle also. 

WENDELL CLAUSEN 

Mt. Angel College 

St. Benedict, Oregon 


1 Vital Speeches of the Day, vm (July 15, 1941), 588. 
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BATES, WILLIAM NICKERSON, Sophocles: Poet and Dramatist: 
Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press (1940). Pp. 
291, Illustrated. $3.50. 


The most interesting part of this book seems to be Chapter v, 
“The Lost Plays,” embracing pages 164 to 281. Here is gathered 
all that is known today of the plays that remain only in fragment 
or are known only from references in the lexicographers. In several 
instances the story of the play is illustrated from a vase painting 
and is thus made more interesting and is more vividly impressed 
on the mind of the reader. These illustrations, further, add much 
to the artistic character of the book. 

It is not to be expected that new works on ancient authors shall 
add much to what is known about the author except where archae- 
ological finds have brought some new materials to light. Such is 
the inscription found at Aexone in 1929 by Palaios and Arvanito- 
poulos and published by them in Polemon of that year (p. 172). 
The reference in that inscription to a Telephia of Sophocles raises 
the question of his work in the trilogy or tetralogy and reopens 
the study of the evolution of the dramatic type. In the discussion 
of the Oeneus suggested by the fragments of a satyr drama pub- 
lished by A. S. Hunt, Oxyrrh. Pap. vim, 1911, Sophocles’ work in 
the satyr drama is brought to the attention (p. 244). But what the 
modern scholar brings most to an ancient author is a new approach 
conditioned by a new personality and a new age. Even without 
fresh archaeological finds these will make necessary a re-interpret- 
ing of the poet. Perhaps in this respect more might have been done: 
in the matter of interpreting the several plays fuller treatment 
would have been helpful. 
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On one or two points the author could have said more than he 
does. For example, Webster presents a fairly convincing case for 
his conjectural dating of the plays. Professor Bates seems to have 
disregarded it (p. 37). Again, he would have made his point of view 
clearer by stating a reason for the implied opinion that the Philoc- 
tetes and the Trachiniae would not be included in a list of great 
plays by Sophocles. 

The volume is beautifully printed. The student who works with 
it will take pleasure in it as a careful study brought out in fine form. 

THOMAS SHEARER DUNCAN 

Washington University 


Philo, with an English Translation by F. H. Colson, Vol. rx, the 
“Loeb Classical Library,’”’ Cambridge, Harvard University Press 
(1941). Pp. viii+547. $2.50. 


This is the reviewer’s first attempt, publicly and responsibly in 
print, to appraise a volume in the “Loeb Classical Library.” Here- 
tofore, he has said much about them, privately and irresponsibly. 
Now, at last, he has had to study one from cover to cover. It con- 
cerns Philo. He now senses how glib—even shabby—some of his 
fulminations must have seemed to those who better appreciated 
the limitations and difficulties besetting any translator in the Loeb 
series. He now knows what Job 42:3 really means. That he is still 
doubtful what Philo means, from time to time, is not the fault of 
his latest translator, the extraordinary F. H. Colson. 

This particular volume is the ninth in a planned ten-volume 
series. It is understood the tenth will soon appear. The whole 
series is the work of one man. We, and Philo, are lucky to have it 
so. This volume contains six treatises, or those parts of them ex- 
tant in the original Greek. They have little to do with the Penta- 
teuch, the subject of the preceding eight volumes. The treatises 
are: Quod Omnis Probus Liber Sit, “That Every Good Man is 
Free”; De Vita Contemplativa, “On the Contemplative Life”; De 
Aeternitate Mundi, “On the Eternity of the World”; In Flaccum 
“Concerning Flaccus” (that this is still occasionally referred to as 
“Against Flaccus” seems to me to be mumpsimus; cf. H. Box, In 
Flaccum (Oxford, 1939] xxxiii ff.); Hypothetica (This title comes 
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from Eusebius, Praep. Evang. vit, 5, 11. Nobody knows what it 
means. What we know of the treatise itself comes also from Euse- 
bius, op. cit., 1 ff., from which we gather it was an Apologia pro 
Judaeis written against their accusers.); and De Providentia, “‘On 
Providence.”’ The whole of this last treatise survives in an Arme- 
nian version. Only that part of it which survives in the original 
Greek (Eusebius, of. cit. vu, 21, 3368-337A; vu, 14, 386-399) 
is included in this volume. 

How much of Philo is not rabbinical skullduggery or Alexan- 
drian frustration fastidiousness or mediocre serious-mindedness, it 
would be hard to say. At any rate, much learned exegesis has been 
from time to time employed to say it. Before we can soundly form 
any opinion, we need work done such as Mr. Colson’s Loeb trans- 
lation. We need much more, to be sure, such as a keen appraisal 
of the Judaic problems involved (where I think Mr. Colson is 
weakest), but with such a magisterial beginning on the Hellenistic 
side, the rest won’t be so hard. For Mr. Colson has the soundest 
grasp of textual values and proprieties. His translation is refresh- 
ingly dull because it is consummately accurate. Every word is 
obviously the considered manifestation of the highest scholarly 
and intellectual integrity. Even the proof-reading is a masterpiece 
of meticulous regard for detail. No one can doubt the solid trust- 
worthiness of this work. The notes (in many ways the best part of 
the work) bespeak colossal learning and the genius for discerning 
what the ordinary, and the learned, reader can do without. It is 
a pleasure and an honor to recommend this work to all who would 
know Philo better, and that means everyone who would have a 
sound insight into one aspect of a peculiarly fascinating part of 
ancient history. It is too late for anyone, even Mr. Colson, to make 
Philo absorbingly interesting, but this book will give one a wiser 
understanding of him and the world he lived in. 

Horace ABRAM RIGG, JR. 


Western Reserve University 


Maxey, Mma, Acta Muciorum, A Second Latin Reader: Boston, 
D. C. Heath and Company (1942). Pp. ix+143. 96c. © 
This book is designated on the cover page as A Second Latin 
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Reader, and is meant to follow the first-year texts of the Heath- 
Chicago Latin Series—A New Latin Primer, Cornelia, and Carolus 
et Maria. This Latin narrative is arranged in sixty chapters and is 
the story of an imaginary Roman family, using as its background 
the family of the Mucii, one which has made real contributions to 
the history of Rome. 

The first forty chapters are, as is stated by the author in the 
Foreword, Latin written for the occasion. The story is introduced 
and continued through several chapters in a very practical manner, 
since the commonly used words and not difficult sentence structure 
render it very easy reading. Into the story is skilfully woven mate- 
rial in regard to Roman life and customs, the education of the 
Roman boy, the status of the slave, and influences both military 
and political which played a part in the development of the Roman 
youth. In the first few chapters is interestingly portrayed the home 
life of a Roman child, while chapters x, xxm, xxv, and xxx tend 
to accentuate other points of interest mentioned above. 

Chapters xLI-Lu include simplified Latin from Caesar’s Gallic 
Wars—material chosen “on the basis of human interest,” as the 
author states. This material includes sections from the Gallic 
Wars, Bk. v, chapters xxvi—-Lu1, that most interesting portion 
relating to the disaster which befell the forces of Q. Titurius Sa- 
binus and L. Cotta, the subsequent attack upon Q. Cicero’s camp 
by the Gauls, closing with the arrival of Caesar’s army upon the 
scene of action. 

Chapters LmI—Lx contain selections from Caesar’s Civil Wars 
unchanged, with the exception of one excision necessary to fit ma- 
terial to the page, as the author explains. 

Throughout the sections taken from Caesar’s writings there are 
“connecting bridges” which inter-relate that material with the 
story of the Mucii; and this is handled in a very pleasing manner. 

A commendable feature is to be found in the fact that so many 
of the words in the first forty chapters are words already used in 
the first books of the series. Another desirable feature is found in the 
use and repetition of words and idiomatic phrases which will be 
used in other advanced reading material. The new words of each 
chapter are given in the chapter vocabulary in the Appendix, and 
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are classified as in the earlier books of the series. There are also 
provided a General Vocabulary and a Special Vocabulary of 
Proper Names. 

The remainder of the Appendix section provides for the following: 
Form and Syntax, 22 pages; Exercises for Practice, 7 pages; a List 
of Prefixes; Suggested Books for Reading in English. 

There are only seven pages of illustrative material, two of which 
are maps. The pictures used are well chosen, but I believe that a 
little more of this sort of material is needed. The exterior of the 
book is very plain in appearance, and the binding is not suitable 
for use by students in junior or senior high schools, as it is too 
light in quality; a heavier binding will prove more satisfactory. 

The nature of the material used in this book and its arrangement 
are such that, in my opinion, it may be used as supplementary 
reading in second-year work with other texts besides those of the 
series for which it is designed. Great progress can be made in the 
reading of the first part, as it is readily readable and has no diffi- 
cult constructions to deal with. The use of the subjunctive occurs 
for the first time in chapter x, and does not appear with any fre- 
quency until after chapter xv. The gerundive is used first in chap- 
ter x1v,and the passive periphrastic conjugation occurs first in chap- 
ter xx1. Thus the sentence structure gradually becomes more com- 
plicated, and the reading material increases in difficulty toward the 
last group of chapters, which is desirable for supplementary read- 
ing or for a bridge between first- and second-year work. 


Essre Hiy 
Senior High School 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Hart, ARCHIBALD, and LEJEUNE, F. ARNOLD, The Latin Key to 
Better English: New York, E. P. Dutton (1942). Pp. 226. 


Sub-title: A Practical Guide to More Effective Reading, Writ- 
ing, and Speaking of English (for those who have never studied 
Latin as well as for those who did, but have forgotten it). 
This book, indicating the ramifications in English of certain 
Latin elements, confines itself to this one single line of exposition 
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of English-Latin relationship. First “twenty useful prefixes” are 
illustrated in English word-examples. Next come, with selected 
English descendants, fifty Latin words which seem to the authors 
to “demand priority,” grouped alphabetically in “chapters” of 
ten. After these a hundred and sixty Latin words representing 
fewer ramifications in English are likewise treated; and finally two 
hundred more which have still fewer derivatives, “or need less 
explanation.” The section headings aim at completeness, e.g., pen- 
dere, pensare, pondus; dare, donare, tradere. A bit of humor here 
and there, and a few curiosity-stimulating questions preceding dis- 
plays of derivatives seek to enliven the catalogue of definitions 
implicit in the etymons. 

The authors partially disarm criticism by saying that the book 
“is meant to be read,” and that “‘it is not a dictionary, not a refer- 
ence book, but a handbook of useful and interesting information.” 
They lay themselves open to attack, however, by declaring that 
they “have provided some of the benefits of a classical education 
... without demanding the drudgery that usually goes with the 
study of Latin.” 

Many of us feel that among the less desired friends of Latin are 
those who place an overweening stress on the educative value of 
word study through superficial examination of cognates. Among 
such are linguistically lukewarm educationists who are convinced 
that redemption for neglect of Latin can be had by short, all- 
embracing, “integrating” courses designed to give linguistic insight 
and skill painlessly to the student, investing the fibers of his being 
overnight with all that is needed for elegance and distinction and 
general efficiency in the use of English. 

The pitiful inadequacy of all tabloidal processes of this sort is 
of course evident to every true student of the foreign languages 
and of English, and so it is not necessary to go into this long story 
here. Their only virtue is that they occasionally promote a certain 
degree of taste for Latin and Greek, and the foreign languages of 
our family, that is a little better than no taste at all. In pursuance 
of which thought we may say that The Latin Key to Better English, 
containing little that is new, but having the merit of simplicity, 
concentration on one line, and an arrangement not heretofore in 
print, has filled a gap, though a small one. 
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The book will probably not mean much in the lives of ‘‘Latin- 
less” readers. Far more humor and color than is present in it would 
be needed to hold their interest even through its brief spread of 
wide-margined and wide-spaced pages. Add to this the fact that 
many English words are included under headings whose physical 
source-quality is not at all obvious to language laymen. For ex- 
ample: escheat under cadere, fiat and counterfeit under facere, 
strained under séringere, contest under tendere, envy under videre, 
haughty under alius, oyez under audire, achieve and precipice 
under caput, discriminating under cernere, scale and escalade under 
scandere—all without explanations. The uninitiated browser, un- 
aided by the guidance of an enthusiastic instructor of wide- 
roaming language knowledge, is confronted with such impossible 
demands upon his imagination that he is almost certain to invoke 
a plague on all such “houses.” 

There are available many other books much better suited than 
this one for dissemination of ideas of English-Latin oneness. Such, 
for example, is the excellent practical and scholarly Latin Words 
of Common English, by Edwin Lee Johnson (D. C. Heath and Co., 
1931), and the thoroughgoing Language and Its Growth, by Scott, 
Carr, and Wilkinson (Scott, Foresman, and Co., Chicago, 1935). 

In minor detail it may be observed that the authors failed to 
include “against” as one of the meanings of the prefix “‘in,”’ though 
they need this meaning for inveigh and envy on pages 85 and 86. 
On page 132 special attention is called to the double / of mollis to 
guard spellers against a single / in “emollient,” but on page 102 we 
see “emolient”’ in bold-faced type. 

On the complimentary side it may be said very positively that 
The Latin Key to Better English can very well add to the personal 
equipment and refreshment of many teachers of English and of 
Latin, especially in the secondary schools. 

A. M. WITHERS 

Concord State Teachers College, 

Athens W. Va. 


LAVRA, STEPHEN, The Greek Miracle, Translated and with a Fore- 
word by David Walker: New York (1943), Hastings House. 
Pp. 144. $1.50. 
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The Greek Miracle was written in France by a Greek; it was 
first published in Lisbon in French and then in Portuguese; it is 
now before us in an English translation. The history of Greece 
from October, 1940, to May, 1941, is a series of Greek miracles: 
the “everlasting No” of the Greek president to Italy’s ultimatum; 
the marvelous courage and victorious warfare of a small handful 
of ill-equipped Greeks against the trained legions of Italy in Epi- 
rus and Albania; and then the “supreme example of a free people” 
of less than nine millions daring to face the disciplined, mechanized 
hosts of a warlike nation of eighty millions and fight and die for 
its liberty; the marvelous results of “the battle of Greece”— 
breaking the power and prestige of Fascist Italy, averting the 
thrust of the Axis powers for the absolute control of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, Africa, Egypt, and the Suez Canal, successfully de- 
laying by those critical months the German invasion of Russia, 
enduring and suffering as, perhaps, no brave people have ever 
endured and suffered before. The Battle of Greece is one of the 
decisive battles of the world; and when the Allied victory is won, 
not the least contribution to that victory will have been the heroic 
fight of poor little Greece. 

With the passing of time and the crowding of events upon one 
another in many quarters of this global war, the Allied Nations 
have already begun to forget the debt they owe to Greece. Lavra’s 
little book does a real service in gathering together information 
from all possible sources, official communiques, and contemporary 
reports, and reminding us that in this twentieth century, as in the 
fifth century B. c., Greece has been the savior of freedom and civi- 
lization. 

Of the accuracy of the translator’s work (whether from the 
French or from the Portuguese we are not told) nothing can be 
said without reference to the original, which is not available. It is 
readable English, but unhappily marred by such solecisms as ap- 
pear not infrequently: “translated and with a foreword,” followed 
by a quotation from “Thucidedes” (on the title page); ““Metaxes 
was woken by a phone call” (39); “troops penetrated in Greek 
territory” (47); “from the Ionian to the Aegean Seas” (54). 

WALTER MILLER 


University of Missouri 
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A Lesson in Latin 


Nowadays, when the adjective “traditional” has sinister impli- 
cations in educational parlance, it is worth considering just what 
the best traditional teaching was like. Critics of the older system, 
to be sure, may object that we are presenting an idealized form, 
that most traditional teaching fell short of this ideal. So it did; and 
so does most teaching based on up-to-date theory. Of course, the 
truth is that education is basically a matter of relations between 
teacher and student—between living persons—and if the teacher 
is a truly great person, so is the teaching; if the teacher is second- 
rate, no theory will bring great results. 

The report given below was written by Mr. John Bays, formerly 
Supervisor of Foreign Languages in the St. Louis Public Schools, 
and was printed in the Public School Messenger, Vol. 25, No. 2 
(September, 1927) pp. 56-58. The lesson was taught by Miss 
Rosalie Kaufman to a beginning class in Cleveland High School, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Miss Kaufman, it should be added here, is? one of the best loved 
teachers in the St. Louis community. While no longer on the active 
list, she has retained a lively interest in all school matters, and was 
called back into service in the fall of 1943 on a part-time basis to 
relieve a teacher-shortage at Soldan High School in St. Louis. 


1 We gratefully acknowledge permission to reprint granted by Mr. Bays and by the 
St. Louis School Board, by whose authority the Messenger was published. 

? It is the editor’s sad duty to add that Miss Kaufman died shortly after this article 
was prepared. 
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When Miss Kaufman first began to teach is not a matter that need 
be explored here, but among the pictures of former students on 
her living-room table—many of them distinguished citizens—is 
one of a man who was in her eighth-grade class fifty-three years 
ago. It need not be added that Miss Kaufman is one of those 
teachers who ennoble the profession through keen intelligence, 
devotion to work, and above all, love of the young people who re- 
main her “‘children” for always.’ 


Tuer LESSON PROCEDURE 


As soon as the pupils entered they sat down and began writing 
out on paper the Latin translation of five English sentences on the 
board, illustrative of work previously done in class. Immediately 
there was an atmosphere of serious work. Every pupil seemed to 
be working to his limit. In a few minutes a girl had finished and 
was anxious to do something else. The teacher allowed her to go to 
the board to translate an English sentence written on the first 
board. When a second pupil had finished his seat work, he took 
the sentence on the second board, and so on until the first five 
pupils had taken the five sentences on the respective boards. These 
were different sentences from those being ‘done on paper by the 
class. The rest of the class continued working at their seats. Those 
finishing too late to be allowed to go to the board seemed gen- 
uinely disappointed. 

The first thing done by the pupils who went to the board was to 
underline by groups the words that would be translated by one 
expression. The translation was then written out and the English 
erased. Sometimes a pupil at the board was not sure of a word or 
construction and asked about it. Some one of those who had 
finished their written work but who had not gone to the board 
made suggestions, or the teacher led to the answer by Socratic 
questioning. By the time those at the board had completed their 
sentences, even the slow ones had done all that they could do at 


3 This introduction and the concluding paragraph were written by Professor Norman 
J. De Witt, Washington University, St. Louis, who contributed the article in the 
belief that such an ideal description of the “traditional” method at its best should have 
wider circulation than could be afforded by the original publication, which is of a purely 
local nature and not accessible through ordinary channels. 
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their seats and the papers were collected by other pupils. Other 
pupils than the translators then read the Latin sentences on the 
board, grouping the words in reading to show their relation. Next, 
the sentence was translated, usually by the reader, back into 
English. The class looked for and corrected any errors. However, 
the original translator was allowed to correct any errors that he or 
she had already discovered before the class began their criticisms. 
Various pupils volunteered or were called on to account for uses, 
form, etc. Especially were pupils called on who had shown recently 
that they needed a better acquaintance with the subject being 
brought out. 

Attention was then turned to the Latin Vocabulary of lesson 
xxxil of Smith’s Latin Lessons. All but two of the class knew the 
vocabulary perfectly, a strict requirement in the work. Of these 
two, one had not prepared for some excusable reason and the other 
had “forgotten.”’ These two were reminded that the teacher would 
be there as usual the next morning to give them a chance to make 
up their failure, as well as to help others who might need help. 

After this part of the recitation was completed, they proceeded 
to the assignment of the next day’s work. At the mention of assign- 
ment each pupil opened his assignment book to note the problems 
for the morrow’s lesson and where the work was to be found. The 
directions and explanations were clearly made and duly noted. 
The new material to be taken up was the third conjugation verbs 
in, -io, of which capio was to be the model. The differences and like- 
nesses to the regular third and fourth conjugation verbs were 
brought out by questions on the part of the teacher and pupils. 
Then the forms were drilled on until everyone raised his hand, 
meaning that he understood perfectly. This was really directed 
co-operative study for five minutes or more. The rest of the 
preparation was to be made at home. 

At the end of this time the attention of the class was called to a 
Latin story written on the board in the rear of the room. The pupils 
all left their seats and, with the teacher, gathered informally but 
quietly about this little Latin story, composed by one of the pupils 
of the class, using their previously acquired vocabulary and gram- 
mar. Various members read the Latin and translated it into Eng- 
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lish. The class asked questions or suggested corrections and pointed 
out constructions that they had been studying. Every pupil 
seemed to know every word that was used in the story. It should 
be added that these stories are a regular part of the day’s work and 
not an unusual “stunt.” 

Throughout the period there was a definite spirit of serious but 
enthusiastic activity on the part of the pupils. There was a spirit 
of helpfulness and understanding of each pupil’s strength and 
weaknesses on the part of the teacher, who provided them with 
numberless helpful little “hooks” to hang their new Latin knowl- 
edge on. Every pupil was aware that the teacher knew all his little 


‘foibles and was earnestly anxious to help, if he would accept his 


responsibility and would try to make a sincere effort. No time was 
lost. Means were provided for profitable work for the fast pupils 
while the slow ones were finishing. The fast workers seemed amply 
rewarded by the approval of the teacher and by being allowed to do 
more work before the class. 

Below is the Latin story illustrative of a means for obtaining 
reading material suited to the abilities of the class at any stage of 
development, for stimulating interest, providing motivation, in- 
itiative, and profitable activities, as well as for making provision 
for the often neglected pupils of superior ability: 

Iulia et amici circum ignem saepe convenerunt et fabulas narraverunt. 


Prima nocte Iulia fabulam Corneliae et Marci narravit. Magnis cum clamori- 
bus puellae fabulam Iuliae laudaverunt. Haec fabula a Iulia narrata est: 


In parva domo prope mare femina pulcherrima vixit. Nomen feminae Cornelia erat. 
Mare amavit. Prima luce in navi multa milia passuum navigavit. Turris ad domum albis 
rosis completa est et sex pedibus altior domo erat. Femina cum filio, Marco, nuntio 
Caesaris, vixit. Multis rebus matri similis erat. In ulteriore Gallia Marcus cum Caesare 
pugnabat. Ab Gallo fere interfectus est, sed Caesar a morte Marcum servavit. Bellum 
quinque annos pugnatum est et multi viri interfecti sunt, sed Marcus vixit quod virtute 
viros superavit. Romae victoriam Caesaris nuntiare poterat et cum natre rursus vivit. 


In his report on this lesson, the Supervisor points out that the 
teaching was efficient, and every minute of the period was profit- 
ably used. As to discipline, the question was simply never raised. 
The assignment was clear and definite; the teacher was available 
to help, to show the students how to do their work, but not to do 
it for them. Interest was aroused, not by extraneous material, 
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but by the earnestness and clearness of the teacher. There was 
work for everyone; the machinery by which the students were 
kept busy was not obvious; slow pupils were never embarrassed. 
Socialization of work was not neglected; the general tone of the 
classroom procedure was co-operative; the students gathered in- 
formally about the blackboard to read the little story. The Super- 
visor concludes: ‘Judged both by the excellence of the written and 
oral work in Latin, and by the apparent development of ideals, 
character, knowledge, and efficient habits of work, we must con- 
clude that the finished product fully justified the method of teach- 
ing.” 
KAUFMAN-BaAys-DE WITT 
St. Louis, Missouri 


O Columbia, Oceani Gemma (Hymnus “‘patrioticus”’) 


O Columbi(a), oceani gemma 
Forti(um) et liberorum patria! 
Templ(um) omnis patri(ae) amantis: 
Te colit orbis magna gloria. 

Te vocante fortissimi concurrunt 
Libertatis cum form(am) aspiciunt, 
Tua terrent tyrannos vexilla 
Rubr(a) albaqu(e) et caerulea— 
Rubr(a) albaqu(e) et caerulea! 
Rubr(a) albaqu(e) et caerulea! 
Tua terrent tyrannos vexilla 
Rubr(a) albaqu(e) et caerulea! 


Quando bellum parabat ruinas 
Et genti minabatur vulnera, 
Libertatis tunc arca procellas 
Vicit Columbia clarissima. 
Redimita victoriae coronis 

Vehit suos per fluctus aequoris, 
Dum superbit splendoribus vexilli 
Rubr(i) albiqu(e) et caerulei— 
Rubr(i) albiqu(e) et caerulei! 
Rubr(i) albiqu(e) et caerulei 
Dum superbit splendoribus vexilli 
Rubr(i) albiqu(e) et caerulei! 
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Huc afferte stellatum vexillum! 
Fulgeat fortibus Columbiae 

Filiis, qui defendunt in aevum 
Hanc gloriam dilectae patriae. 
Nostrae vinculum tu sis unitatis, 
Utriusque decus militiae, 
Magnitudinis quoque potestatis: 
Signum rubr(um) album caeruleum! 
Semper rubr(um) album caeruleum! 
Semper rubr(um) album caeruleum! 
Magnitudinis quoque potestatis, 
Signum rubr(um) album caeruleum. 


FATHER FRED Gruagn, S.V.D. 


Holy Ghost Mission House 
East Troy, Wisconsin 


Modern Parallels in Roman History 


Much can be done to enliven the teaching of Roman history and 
Roman life by the employment of modern parallels to ancient 
events, tendencies, or customs. In the CLASSICAL JOURNAL I have 
noted two useful parallels which serve to show that (1) half- 
citizenship closely similar to the civitas minuto iure in Roman 
times survived until recently in the British empire’ and (2) the 
Roman latifundia are reappearing in the United States.* I should 
like to mention here two further parallels which seem useful. 

The first has to do with the Roman bath. Some students have 
difficulty in appreciating the social nature of the Roman thermae, 
with its baths, lounges, colonnades, and libraries; they find it 
amusing that these various recreational facilities with which they 
are already familiar in various forms should be associated with, 
of all things, taking a bath. Various modern community centers 
provide a remote parallel. But the thermae may seem less strange 
when it is pointed out that in modern Russia and in all Slav coun- 
tries bathing is a social affair; that every Russian town has its 
bania; that it is the popular meeting-place and a real social institu- 
tion in the community. Such a book as Russian Year, by Xavier 


1 CLASSICAL JOURNAL xxxIx (1944), 490-492. 
? CLASSICAL JOURNAL xxxIx (1943), 156-158. 
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Pruszynski,’ well describes the community function of the Russian 
bania, which seems to fill for Russian towns the place of the Roman 
thermae. 

The second parallel has to do with the latifundia, which I have 
already mentioned. The enclosure of the public land and the de- 
velopment of the Jatifundia, which required the passing of the 
Licinian-Sextian Laws of 367 B.c. and various other land-dis- 
‘tribution acts, can be paralleled by the enclosure of the common 
lands in English history and the trouble which followed it. Per- 
haps a still better modern example of latifundia and the attendant 
evils can be found in Puerto Rico and in South America generally. 
The trouble caused by large estates and the elimination of small 
holdings in Puerto Rico is mentioned by Richard Pattee in the 
Atlantic Monthly (September, 1944) ; he also refers to a 500-acre-act 
which must resemble the land clauses of the Licinian-Sextian 
Laws. Books on South America, for example, Latin America, by 
William Lytle Schurz,‘ all mention as one of the greatest obstacles 
to social progress in South America the continued power of the 
large estates. Latifundismo is the common term for this state of 
affairs, and the owners of the large estates are called latifundistas. 
Absentee landlordism of a type familiar in Rome is rife in Latin 
America; the quarter-section farm is continually being squeezed 
out between the /atifundia and the small peasant plots. Argentina 
is specially rich in latifundia, although the number of middle-sized 
farms is increasing; in Cuba the state has been endeavoring to dis- 
tribute the public lands in small holdings; and in Mexico large 
estates have been for some time in process of reorganization by the 
government in order to give land holdings to the former agricul- 
tural laborers. 

Such modern parallels as these may be made helpful in teaching 
Roman history and social life; they introduce the modern scene, 
and high-school students always wake up to the modern touch. 
They show that tendencies and customs so striking in Rome of 
two thousand years ago have more than a merely antiquarian 


® New York: Roy Publishers, 1944. 
* New York, Dutton (1942), 159-163. 
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interest; they still exist today and in countries in which we have a 
vital interest. 


University of Manitoba 
Winnepeg, Canada 


Latin Word Game, I 


Epmunp G. BERRY 


The following Latin word game was devised for use in Latin 


clubs and to fill in those last three or four minutes that sometimes 
exist before the bell rings at the end of an examination period. This 
is the first of a series; the others are increasingly harder, each one 
being based on a larger vocabulary than the one before it. 


. Poor English for “having eaten.” 
. An opinion. 

. What does the little lamb say? 
. An English sport. 


“Spoken.” 


. It is usually accompanied by a bow. 
. A woman’s former mate is her? 
. How do men feel after a hard day? 

. What should we do to a stuffy room? 
. Synonym for “hotel.” 

. A bull’s vocal expression. 
. When you steal something, you... 


(slang) 


. What should one do to long grass? 
. Acrazy man in Mexico is.... 
. A consonant that is all curves 

. A money container. 

. A children’s game played with chips. 
. Where artists work. 
. A part of the body. 
. Something in addition to one’s pay. 
. A period of time. 
. Characteristic of one who is thin. 
. An attic. 
. Where is the batter after the third 


strike? 


. A type of badge won by boy scouts. 


conjunction (et) 
verb (tenet) 
tense sign (ba) 
adjective (sacer) 
conjunction (sed) 
verb (ero) 
preposition (ex) 
noun (viri) 
verb (erit) 
preposition (in) 
noun, in ablative case (bello) 
verb (capit) 
verb (movit) 
noun or verb (loco) 
verb (es) 
verb (valet) 
adjective (lato) 
noun, in ablative case (studio) 
conjunction (nec) 
adjective (bonus) 
preposition (de) 


adjective inthe plural (bon?) 
verb, 3rd singular (gerit) 
conjunction (aut) 


verb, in the 3rd singular (mere?) 
FARRAND BAKER 


Oak Park and River Forest High School 
Oak Park, Illinois 
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[Edited by George E. Lane, Thayer Academy, Braintree, Mass., for territory covered 
by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; John N. Hough, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, for the Middle States east of the Mississippi River; 
Russell M. Geer, Tulane University, New Orleans, La., for the Lower Mississippi Valley 
and the Southwest; Kevin Guinagh, Eastern State Teachers’ College, Charleston, IIl., 
and Franklin H. Potter, the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia., for the Middle Western 
States. News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Fred L. Farley, College of the 
Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general appeal, but 
considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made as brief as possible. 
Whenever feasible it is preferable to print programs of meetings which would draw an 
attendance from a large area as live news in advance of the date rather than as dead 
news after the event. In this connection, it should be remembered that the December 
issue, €.g., appears on November fifteenth, and that items must be in hand five or six 
weeks in advance of the latter date.] 


Massachusetts—Boston 


The thirty-eighth joint annual meeting of the Eastern Massachusetts Sec- 
tion of the Classical Association of New England and of the Classical Club of 
Greater Boston will be held at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts on Saturday, 
February 10, 1945 at 10 a.m. The program will be as follows: ‘““A Word of 
Welcome,” Mr. John K. Colby, President of the Eastern Section; “Use of 
Illustrative Material in Ancient Civilization Courses,” Dr. LeRoy A. Camp- 
bell, Headmaster, Worcester Academy; “‘Ostia, an Image of Imperial Rome,” 
Dr. Herbert Bloch, Harvard University; “Beginning Latin in College, a 
Demonstration by Harvard and Radcliffe Students,” under the direction of 
Professor Joshua Whatmough, of Harvard University. 


North Carolina—Asheville 


From the Asheville (N. C.) Times of October 3, we take the following, which 
appears under the caption, Goodness Caesar! Now School Kids Want More 
Latin! 

Many problems confront a superintendent of schools, but R. H. Latham, 
superintendent of the Asheville city schools, has a problem which has never 
before appeared in 40 years of school work: The problem of finding enough 
Latin teachers to supply the demand of students. 

With the opening of the fall semester, Mr. Latham received reports from 
Lee Edwards High School and the two junior high schools of an increase in the 
interest of students in Latin. For many years interest in Latin has been limited 
only to a few students, with a steady decrease of interest shown each year. 
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Just what has promoted the sudden interest in the ancient language Mr. 
Latham cannot say. At present he is occupied with a search for teachers to 
help the students with their studies of Vergil, Caesar, and Cicero. An added 
interest in mathematics is also reported, but this Mr. Latham says is easy to 
understand, and is a result of the war and modern science. 


Rhode Island 


Miss Edythe F. Reeves, of the Cranston, Rhode Island, High School, re- 
ports that there are sixteen learners in her voluntary Beginners’ Greek class. 
The class meets before school hours; no credit toward graduation is given; the 
members buy their own textbooks. One additional hour a week is devoted to 
modern spoken Greek, with the aid of a Greek girl as “informant.” Miss 
Reeves conducts also a small class in more advanced Greek, likewise volun- 
tary. “I get impatient,” says she, “with teachers who claim that force has to 
to be used to get pupils’ interest!” 


The Classics and Prisoners of War 


Some very surprising things happen in times of war. On December 2 our 
business office received a subscription to the CLAssICAL JOURNAL to be de- 
livered to the Officers’ Compound, Prisoner-of-War Camp, Concordia, Kan- 
sas. We do not know for whom this subscription was made, or even if it was for 
an individual or a group, but we pass on this bit of news to show that the 
classics can give satisfaction to men even under very adverse circumstances. 








CLASSICAL ARTICLES IN 
NON-CLASSICAL PERIODICALS 


[Compiled by Professors Frederick Pauli and John William Spaeth, Jr., of Wesleyan 
University. ] 


The Catholic World cirx (1944).—(August: 422-27) Charles Christopher 
Mierow, “The Noblest Roman.” “It has often seemed to me that teachers 
of the classics should attempt to make the ancient authors live once more for 
their pupils.” Most of this article is a brief biographical sketch of Julius 
Caesar. 


The Contemporary Review cixvi1 (1944).—(September: 164-167) Lonsdale 
Ragg, “Classical Memories on Italian Battlefields.” A pleasant recounting of 
many ancient associations. 


E LH x1 (1944).—(June: 92-116) Catherine Walsh Peltz, ‘““The Neo- 
Classic Lyric 1660-1725.” “Almost without exception the neo-classic lyric is 
upon the love theme, upon various aspects of love dalliance, various Ovidian 
means of approach to the loved one. Quite evidently it is an English continua- 
tion of the Anacreontic-Horatian-Ovidian love lyric, in which the art of love 
is viewed as a pastime, a game played according to conventions by sophisti- 
cated players....In the verses of Rochester, Congreve, Prior, the neo- 
classic lyric reaches its fullest development, a development which had its roots 
in Renaissance England, which was shaped by the dicta of critics molded 
by the precepts of Aristotle and Horace; by translation and imitations of 
classic lyrics—notably those of Anacreon and Horace—and of classic genres 
related to the lyric—the irregular ode, the elegy, the pastoral, the epigram.” 
(September: 182-191) W. L. Halstead, “Dekker’s Cupid and Psyche and 
Thomas Heywood.” “There is no reason for disbelieving that Heywood had 
the Apuleius story at hand when he wrote Love’s Mistress, but the lines 
paralleling passages ascribed to Dekker in England’s Parnassus show that 
he had other material available, and since the passages fit so well in Hey- 
wood’s masque on Cupid and Psyche, they must certainly have come from an 
earlier play on Cupid and Psyche—the play by Dekker, Chettle, and Day in 
1600.” And this play of 1600 probably had as its source Adlington’s transla- 
tion of Apuleius’ Golden Ass. 


The Harvard Theological Review xxxvm (1944).—(April: 61-140) William 
Scott Ferguson, “The Attic Orgeones.” This exhaustive study forms a pair 
with the following article by A. D. Nock. “The word orgeones has no English 
equivalent. ‘Sacrificing associates’ is as near as we can come to its mean- 
ing. ... These associations fall into two classes: A. orgeones of whom the 
characteristic feature is the cult of heroes or heroines or both, and B. those of 
whom the characteristic feature is the cult of higher deities, mostly of foreign 
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origin. . . . The annual reunion of orgeones was thus in a sense a family party. 
. .. The leading men of the group of families took turns in acting as hosts on 
the occasion of reunions, and their names, Hosts (hestiatores), and their accep- 
tance as heads of the association for the year, are prima facie evidence that the 
feasts (hestiaseis) which accompanied the sacrifices ({thysiai) were, early and 
late, an essential part of the ceremonies. ... Upon the orgeones, small self-per- 
petuating groups of neighbors and kinsmen, privately organized and sup- 
ported, devolved the task of maintaining good relations with the multitude 
of Attic heroes and heroines whose supernatural activity was locally limited 
and hence did not concern the people as a whole.” (141-174) Arthur Darby 
Nock, ‘“The Cult of Heroes.” “I see nothing in ancient ideas about sacrifice 
to create an intrinsic antipathy to participation in victims offered to the gods 
of the underworld and to heroes. ... The idea that heroes were dead men 
whose relics might be transferred became dominant in thought and writing, 
but not equally in cult. Many figures called ‘hero’ or ‘heroine’ were not of this 
kind and were intrinsically little gods or goddesses—not faded gods neces- 
sarily, but little local deities who never rose to wider regional or universal 
greatness, or again supernatural beings subordinate or subordinated to gods. 
Perhaps the one constant element in the use of the term ‘hero’ is that the 
figures so designated are not of national or universal significance. . . . A Heros 
of Menander almost certainly appears in Latin as Lar familiaris.” (July: 
185-208) H. I. Bell, “Evidences of Christianity in Egypt During the Roman 
Period.” “It is hazardous to rely so much as some have done on the negative 
evidence of documentary papyri, which are not of such a character as to 
yield very satisfactory information on the spread of Christianity in Egypt. 
Better evidence is provided by the Biblical and theological papyri, and this 
evidence seems to justify the inference that even in the second century the 
number of Christians in Middle Egypt was by no means negligible and by the 
middle of the third was considerable. This papyrus evidence combines with 
a priori probability and the literary sources to make it likely that, although 
in the second century Christians formed only a small minority of the popula- 
tion and even till late in the third century were probably not a large one, yet 
the transition from an overwhemingly pagan country to the predominantly 
Christian one which we find in the fourth was by no means as sudden and 
cataclysmic as some writers have too hastily assumed.” (209-218) Herbert C. 
Youti, “Sambathis.” This article deals with two ostraka found at Karanis and 
now at the University of Michigan. One contains a list of four Greek deities 
and the name Sambathis. “The sequence of nominatives implies a codrdinate 
series of divine names, and Sambathis is evidently a deity of some importance, 
for otherwise the association of Sambathis with four Greek gods of great re- 
pute is at least odd. This conclusion will be further strengthened when Sam- 
bathis is brought into relation with the sibyl Sambethe. . . . I have sought to 
expose the background that makes an identification of Sambathis and Sam- 
bethe reasonable.” 


The Illustrated London News ccv (1944).—(August 19: 220-221) “The 
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Kassite Kings of Babylon: Discoveries in Kurigalzu’s Capital.” Ten photo- 
graphic illustrations are accompanied by a brief note. The site excavated 
dates from the 15th century B.c. (November 9: 31-34) “The Bird and Animal 
Artist of 4000 Years Ago and of the Present Day.” There are 23 colored illus- 
trations, accompanied by a note on Egyptian painting. “All the drawings... 
are by Mr. Howard Carter, some, faithful copies from the artists of ancient 
Egypt, and others, the corresponding bird or beast as Mr. Carter himself 
observed it.” 


Journal of the History of Ideas v (1944).—(April: 131-150) Samuel Holt 
Monk, “ ‘A Grace Beyond the Reach of Art’.” “It is the purpose of this 
paper to trace the history of grace as a critical term before Pope used it in 
1711... . Its [i.e., idea of grace] obvious origin, so far as Pope’s world is con- 
cerned is the Elder Pliny’s account of Apelles in his Historia Naturalis, a 
passage that Renaissance writers never tired of repeating. . . . Dionysius 
found a supreme example of this quality in the style of Lysias, who became 
for Greek and Roman critics a stock instance of grace in literature, just as 
Apelles was an example of grace in painting.”’ (115-175) Paul H. Johnstone, 
“The Rural Socrates.” The discussion centers around the book, “Die Wirth- 
schaft eines philosophischen Bauers,” by Hans Caspar Hirzel. This book ap- 
peared in English with the title The Rural Socrates. “First, some of the most 
fundamental assumptions and moral attitudes of the back-to-nature pattern 
of ideas that had such a wide appeal in the general literature of the eighteenth 
century were identical with the characteristic philosophic features of agri- 
cultural literature ever since the traditional pattern was established in classi- 
cal antiquity. ... During the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth cen- 
turies, most of the Western European writers upon agricultural subjects 
expressed their agreement with this ancient agrarian creed, and in support 
of it very frequently quoted pertinent passages from Cato, Cicero, Varro, 
Virgil, Columella, Palladius, Pliny, and Horace.” (220-242) Paul Oskar 
Kristeller, ““Ficino and Pomponazzi on the Place of Man in the Universe.” 
“Ficino and Pomponazzi thus represent two philosophical attitudes basically 
different from, if not opposed to each other, which may be roughly identified 
with the general trend of the Platonic and Aristotelian traditions respectively. 
It is hence all the more significant that in spite of this contrast they have 
something in common which seems to be characteristic of Renaissance 
thought. . . . Moreover, the contrasting ideas of future contemplation and of 
self-contained virtuous conduct are but alternative solutions to the same 
basic problem, that is, to the question: what is the ultimate aim of human 
life? Finally, in the passages we have selected in order to illustrate Ficino’s and 
Pomponazzi’s doctrine of the place of man in the universe, both of them make 
very similar statements, emphasizing that man is the center of the universe 
and is related to all other parts of the world.” The article is followed by 
translations of selections from Ficino by Josephine L. Burroughs and from 
Pomponazzi by William Henry Hay m1. 
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